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MOTH AND STAR. 


r = ERE are such degrees and grades in everything that 

ove is sometimes tempted to think nature does not 
look altogether with reprobation on the pretensions of the 
climber, or, at any rate, on those who aspire towards emi- 
nence of one sort or another. For aspiration seems to be 
a normal state. The first cell must needs add another to 
itself, and become a finer thing than the single cells swim- 
ming round in an unchanged condition. The mineral 
must needs disintegrate and become the vegetable; the 
vegetable here and there aspires to become the animal, 
scientists telling us of certain ones which move and breathe 
and have their being after the nature of animals; there 
are certain of the orchids which, if they do not aspire to 
be bees and butterflies, yet have all the appearance of such 
effort; and certainly it is to be hoped of man himself that 
he aspires to the plane of the angels. 

Why, then, should we look with scorn on the attempts 
of individuals to lift themselves in the social scale?) Why 
should not the young tyro in art look at the one whom 
Du Maurier describes as the real aristocrat, with the de- 
termination some day to be his fellow? Why should not 
the young girl look on the grande dame and resolve to 
model herself on that lady's perfections? Why should 
not the new poet be filled with divine despair over the 
music of Milton, yet pour out his own song with an effort 
the while to draw into himself the higher inspiration ? 
It is all in the line of development, of evolution—the de- 
sire of the moth for the star, the wish to reach the heights 
which we feel belong to us, however humble and common 
we may be, and which cventually, in the eternal years of 
God, are to be ours 

We do not associate this desire of the moth for the 
star with Mrs. Wilfer’s delight in the confusion of the 
neighbors ; but after a very poor and dim fashion, per 
haps, it was there, for it was the desire to have the neigh- 
bors think she was all she fancied it might be fine to be, 
and that is the first step usually in becoming all that it is 
fine to be. When Nora leaves the work to go toa funeral 
in her family, even although you find the relationship 
was very distant, you cannot but regard kindly the ambi- 
tien that will let ber try to do nothing unworthy of the 
sister-in-law of the sister-in-law of the sister-in-law of the 
priest, let domestic matters suffer from her absence on this 
especial occasion as they may 

But in fact all ambitions are a growth. The climbing 
plant feels a support in its neighborhood, and puts out its 
tendrils and clasps it, and straightens itself for further 
length of etem, instead of idle wandering on the air; 
and ambitions and aspirations are like the clasp of that 
tendril, the push of that sap into higher light. Nora's 
pride in her connection makes her cultivate in herself the 
manners of her superiors, if nothing more, aud when she 
has children it makes her strive to give them the educa- 
tion which levels upward. And the painter's and the 
poet’s ambition, even when it is merely the poor and per- 
sonal desire to excel, is better than sluggish content, for 
the effort opens a thousand avenues that may be followed 
up if one will. To be devoid of ambition is to sink. To 
have ambition and to exercise it is to rise by so much, 
even a low ambition being better in its effect on character 
than no ambition at all; for if the unworthy ambition is 
merely the desire of the unworthy nature, it is still the 
desire to rise from a low estate to one that is better and 
therefore higher, and is perhaps the first step of that poor 
nature iv the path of true advancement. 


CONFIDENTIAL RELATIONS. 


N this era of change the girl at home, seeing other girls 
abroad earning money and spending it, developing 
their powers, winning success, recognition, sometimes 
fame, and at all events what looks like happiness, feels 
that it is impossible for her to remain placidly among 
humedaum duties that others could perform as well at less 
sacrifice, others who could perhaps be paid with a tithe 
of what she might earn if she had her way. If she gives 
voice to her unrest, she is frequently reproached for her 
unwomanly spirit, her premises are denied, and her con- 
clusions ridiculed, and help to change the current of her 
life is refused. For the hope of almost every mother is 
to see her girls do exactly as she did, repeat her experi- 
ences, her triumphs, her happinesses; and even if she her- 
self did not find happiness, then, in the revenges of time, 
she is all the more sure that happiness will come to her 
daughter. She cannot rid her mind of the idea that to be 
womanly is to do exactly what all women have done be- 
fore, ree no more —to go to church, to visit the r, to 
embroider, to find the tranquil care of household affairs 
contenting, and the small gossip of the neighborhood ex- 
citing; to await lovers, to give small sign of knowledge of 
their existence till they arrive, to wear at last a solitaire 
betrothal ring, if that may be, to be married in white 
satin and with a tulle veil, a wedding breakfast, and a 
caterer—all that seems to the mother the proper part in 
life for her girl to play, and the only one that satisfies 
herself. If by chance the daughter of this timid mother 
wishes to go out in the world, to have a studio, to go to 
college and have a profession, to borrow a capital and 
enter business, she is horrified, she has no organs of com- 
prehension of such a wish on her child's part; what she 
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does comprehend is the state of mind of the proverbial 
hen which has hatched a duckling that will take to the 
water. ‘ 

Now to some extent the mother has herself to thank for 
the trouble which has overtaken her when the girl rebels, 
thinks herself oppressed, begins to have her own opinion 
of her mother’s poor spirit, limited sphere, and narrow 
outlook, Long and long ago she should have made her- 
self the frieud and intimate of her daughter, no matter at 
what trouble. She should not have allowed herself to be 
centred in her own more personal affairs, in the condtct 
of the household, the placating and pleasing of its master, 
the enjoyment of her husband’s society, letting her chil- 
dren in the mean time rely upon others, especially upon 
younger companions, for that for which, if she could have 
forgotten herself at first, she would have found it repay- 
ing her at last. From the very beginning, if she cou 
have withheld unwise reproof, if she bad maintained an 
unperceived oversight, and a close acquaintance with her 
daughter's doings that would have made reproof unneces- 
sary, had shown her interest, aud given her full sympathy, 
had realized that the leading of this new spirit was the 
task that belonged to her before any pleasure or any otber 
task, had made herself agreeable, besides being so dear, 
had made herself close and sympathetic, then the child 
could not have a thought apart from her. In this way 
not only would she have directed the girl by her intimacy 
with her, and with her schoolmates too, in her own wa 
of thinking, but she would have advanced with the ps | 
moreover, would have been able to take up new things 
with her, and to modify them if they went counter to her 
own feelings. In short, if she had maintained a deep and 
true friendship with her daughter she would never have 
been made to suffer from misunderstanding, contempt, a 
headstrong will, she would never have been made to feel 
that her daughter regarded herself as a superior being, and 
her mother as a mere accident of her existence. Where 
it was a matter of education, even if she had not had time 
for study, if she had interested herself, she would have uc- 
quired a sympathetic information, 7” might have kept 
her daughter, attained new ideas, and possibly have been 
swept herself into the larger current with her. For if the 
truth were told, every mother would rather go with her 
daughter into the unknown, into the life that in her own 
youth would have seemed bohemian and irregular, rather 
than live without her in intense respectability, provided 
she were convinced it was not wrong and ruinous to her 
daughter. For the confidence of friendship in a growing 
and changing era with one whose young plasticity felt 
the growth and change easily, would have enlarged her to 
all that her daughter could become, and while her sym- 
pathy would have made the daughter obedient to ber re- 
pression or her spur, she would have found her own ac- 
count iv it ut the same time 


THE CHINESE PAINTINGS AT THE 
CENTURY CLUB. 


N RS. CLYTE has always thought him a bore. She 

has met him in Venice ouce or twice, when he has 
insisted on explaining to her subjects with which she 
was perfectly familiar and bad studied a hundred times. 
But Mrs. Clyte fortunately was away to-day. She is iu 
Venice again. We would not buve dared to tell her we 
found him interesting. 

It was too warm for much moving about, and very few 
people came. Most people have gone from town, indeed, 
except those who are here preparing to go. The familiar 
faces in the Park, as one drives, grow fewer every day. 

A young niece of Mrs. Van Twiller's who was here 
happeued to say she hud been to see the Chinese paint- 
ings now on exhibition at the Century Club, and wished 
she understood them. Art like that confused her. This 
was quite enough for Mr. Keith, who likes nothing so 
much as an opportunity to give any information he pos- 
sesses, provided that you in return give him all the time 
he wants for doing so. (It is this deliberatenessseven 
in his most joyous enthusinsms, that rasps Mrs. Clyte’s 
nierves.) We were on the veranda. The tea was i for 
the first time this summer, and there was a faint deli- 
cious aroma of mint coming from somewhere near the 
Professor's glass. 

‘In regarding the art of a country new to you,” he 
begun, ‘‘ you must always, so far as possible, rid yourself 
of national and racial prejudices. Fou must be willing 
to recognize the ideals of another people. You must 
understand, too, something of their sentiments—what love 
is to them, love of God and love of man; what domestic 
happiness means; what constitutes courage; what beauty 
is regarded as the highest; what faith the most sublime. 
You must do all this without for the time being compar- 
ing these ideals with your own, either in praise or dis- 
paragement. You cannot carry your standards with you 
when you step over certain geographical lines. You can- 
not understand either Chinese art or Japanese art, its most 
sensitive offshoot, unless you can emancipate yourself 
from tradition and prejudice, unless, indeed, you become 
broader in sympathy and understanding. First of all, in 
studying these pictures you must know who the Rakan 
are who appear so constantly in them, with transfigured 
faces and majestic mien. The portraits of these men, by- 
the-way, are worthy of our great masters of the Middle 
Ages, while the exquisite faces of some of the women 
suggest Correggio at his best. These Rakan, then, or Ar- 
hat, are saints, men who in the flesh by a life of inner 
absorption lave won power over nature, over the wills of 
men, and of the elemental workd. Sv-called magic is to 
them only an incident of the superior potency of thought. 
These men belonged to one of two great schools of « lofty 
esoteric religion which existed in China and Japan, ove 
relying chiefly upon works and sacrament, the other upon 
contemplation. In Japan that school which relies on sac- 
rament is still represented by the Tendai and Shingon 
sects. Its aims are a human saintship solely as a means 
to the whole world’s salvation. The other school, relying 
on contemplation, conceive of thought as the true solvent 
of things, and out of its potent depths would recrystallize 
the world. These particular paintings now on exhibition 
represent the magical deeds of the great Rakan in con- 
templation, in transfiguration, in their power over nature, 
animals,and men,in their benevolence even to the deni- 
zens of the lower world, and in their communications 
with the powers of the spiritual spheres. They were 
brought to the first temples erected in Japan by the Zen 
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sect in China, and are for the first time exhibited here. 
They were painted in the eleventh or early part of the 
twelfth century of our era. Pictures like these, giving 
the deeds of the Rakau, were hung in temples and lecture- 
rooms on special ceremonial occasions in order to inspire 
the neophyte in bis aspiration toward Rakanship. Al- 
though these are dull in color, they are most exquisite in 
harmony. Moreover, each means something.” 

At this moment Mrs. Van Twiller’s niece disappeared— 
Mr. Keith had directed his remarks to her aunt—aud stood 
just inside the window beckoning to me. 

“If you have to be educated up to such a pitch to en- 
joy anything, I for one do not want it.” 

The young woman is stil! young. For my part I felt 
at that moment great respect for Mr. Keith's learning. 
Since then I have discovered he took it all from Mr. 
Fenollosa’s pamphlet. 


oy OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


HE other day one of my dear friends came to see me, 
and anpnoun in a somewhat formal and serious 
manner that she was going to quarrel with me, and it was 
for that purpose she ad come, ‘‘Quarrels vary the mo- 
notony, and are unfailingly interesting,” I said to her in 
reply, ‘‘ especially when they are announced beforehand. 
So quarrel away, dear. I’m sure you will do it delight- 
fully and ‘artistically, because it’s the only way you ever 
do anything.” 

**T can’t quarrel away,” my friend went on, “ unless 
you'll promise to take the quarrel seriously, for it’s a seri- 
ous matter. If you're only going to laugh and think it 
funny, there’s no use in beginning.” 

“Only going to laugh and think what funny?” I an- 
swered, beginning to get interested. ‘* What's the matter 
now?” 

And then my friend, who, as I said,is one of my best 
friends, and therefore one of my faithful mentors, went 
on to tell me that she had been thinking deeply, and had 
come to the conclusion that my Puris letters were likely 
to have a very unfortunate influence on American girls. 
“You make Paris so fascinating,” she said, ‘‘that they 
are all going to think it a sort of earthly paradise, and be 
disconten unless they can come over here. And be- 
sides that, you never speak of anything but successes. 
All the American girls you mention have made extraor- 
dinary successes at singing or painting or writing or 
something or other, and have the world at their feet, and 
the others are going to think that one imbibes success 
with the French air, and all they've got to do is to scrape 
together enough dollars to get across the ocean—which is 
the way that most of them do come without money—and 
fame and fortune await them at once. You say nothing 
about the failures.” 

““My dear,” I said, ‘‘one must give American girls 
credit for that share of common-sense which is supposed 
to be their birthright as well as the inheritance of inde- 
pendence. Because people write of the beauties of the 
moon, I don’t feel called upon to cry for it. I know it 
would be made of green cheese or something equally un- 
satisfactory if I once got to it. And I can read the de 
scription of a beautiful picture without being discontented 
because it isn’t mine. I always give other people credit 
for just as much good sense as I have myself.” 

‘* That isn’t the same thing,” my friend went on, “‘ and 
you know it. Promise me you will write one letter about 
the failures, the seamy side of Paris life.” 

So I promised, and here the letter is, and Heaven knows 
there are plenty of failures to write about. Sometimes it 
seems as though the talk about the New Woman and all 
the rest of it were nothing but a sort of enticing bait to 
get girls into difficulties, instead of something to keep 
the coming woman out of them. 

There are two classes of girls whom this letter will not 
touch. One is the independent class made up of girls 
who take one or more years of study in Paris as they 
would take one or more years at any American school or 
college, and are 5 oa sng to devote a certain sum to it as 
they would to education anywhere else. They can place 
themselves in the most favorable surroundings, and easily 
buy whatever chaperonage, protection, or instruction is 
necessary. Another is the class made up of girls with 
pronounced talent for some of the arts which are specially 
cultivated here, who see their way clearly to spending a 
certain amount of money toonul developing it. For 
these exist the Girls’ Club, the Lafayette Home, and there 
are any number of ways in which they can live perfectly 
respectably and comfortably without disagrecable expe- 
riences. There is no question but that art students can 
do more here than in America in a given length of time. 
Environment is of the greatest importance in art, and one 
does breathe in an wsthetic influence with French air. 
And the teaching in music is the finest in the world. All 
this, however, has nothing to do with girls who want to 
earn their livings, those to whom I am especially writing 
now. If you haven't money, girls, and are looking for a 
Way of making it, don’t come to Paris. For one girl who 
succeeds there are twenty who fail, and whose lives are 
often absolute and utter failures in consequence. 

Here is an instance I can give you from my own ob- 
servation. A girl came over here to take one of the rare 
positions that are occasionally found, by a piece of good 
fortune, in the American colony. We will say it was a 
secretaryship; and this girl, who was bright, clever, and 
interesting, as well as of a family, lived a delightful 
life for perhaps a year, when for some reason or other 
that has nothing to do with the story her position failed, 
and she was thrown out on the world. Up to this point 
the experience could have happened to any one, but 
here is the line of demarcation between Paris and towns 
at home. There are simply no positions to be found in 
Paris of any description. The first refuge of the girl who 
is trying to make her living is generally in the idea of 
English lessons; but she soon finds that the superfluous 
woman from the British Islands has crossed the Channel 
several thousands strong, and already is mistress of the 
situation. She finds, too, that there is a prejudice abroad 
‘against the American accent, and that the French will 
prefer cockney to even the most cultivated American. 
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For them it must be what they call ‘‘une vraie An- 
glaise.” Her next idea is to get. a machine and do type- 
writing; but she bas not investigated that many days, 
before she finds that the colony of English and Americans 
is so small in Paris that the type writer is at a discount. 
People have come over here to rest and amuse themselves 
as a general thing, and not to work enough to need labor- 
saving means of any description whatever, She finds that 
the French do things entirely differently from us, and 
that there is scarcely a single man of letters, even among 
the best known, who employs even a secretary. Men 
like Zola and Daudet write every line of their MSS. with 
their own hands. And in French business and official life, 
unless our American girl without money has had ver 
rare adyantages, she is not capable of taking French dictée 
for publication. She puts a modest little advertisement 
in the Paris editions of the English and American papers, 
offering to shop with people or offering her services as 
travelling courier. Perhaps after waiting months, during 
which time her board bill is running on without ber hav- 
ing the slightest idea of where the money is coming from to 
pay it, she gets a little position to travel with some elderly 
and unattached female, generally of a type so warped and 
disagreeable that none of her relatives can stand her at 
home. They take a little journey, which never amounts to 
anything serious, and then the girl finds herself once more 
back where she started from, with a little less courage 
and much less chance; for lack of success has told upon 
her buoyant disposition; and, more than that, she is be- 
giuning to have the pinched and painful look of the dé- 
classée. Her clothes are shabby; her hat is out of style. 
The bright, gay, smart-looking American girl of the year 
before has gone forever. Meanwhile all this time she has 
been thinking of foreign correspondence as a means of 
support. She has always written such good letters, and 
her accounts of art-student life in Paris and the latest 
fashions, written soon after her arrival, were the pride and 
ecmiration of her family, as well as of a large circle of 
almiring friends, She burns the midnight oil getting off 
what she thinks, and what probably is, a spicy letter, and 
after long weeks of waiting and watching the steamers, 
and many experiences, she finds that there is no such thing 
now, practically speaking, as foreign correspondence for 
the newspapers. The system of cabling has monopolized 
everything. Newspapers spend so much money on their 
daily telegrams, without which they cannot compete with 
great journals like the Herald with private cables, that 
they cannot afford individual letters to begin with. “If 
you can find anything new, we will gladly tuke it,” they say 
to the aspiring correspondent. But they know, and he 
knows after a year's experience, that he can find nothing 
which has not already been cabled over. And the busi 
ness of the newspaper is to supply news. 

If I had the time I could go through with pages of the 
experiences of the American girl stranded in Paris, of all 
of which this one girl of whom I speak could furnish an 
example. The last thing I heard of her was that she was 
perfectly destitute, and certain women of the American 
colony had taken up a subscription for her benefit, and had 

iven her under-clothing out of their own private stores. 
3ut why, in the name of common-sense? Why not send her 
home to her family, which is certainly the only sensible 
thing to do, since she has a family, and since in America, 
where people speak English, an English-speaking girl has 
some chance of making a success? But this one isa New 
Woman, and no one can interfere with her ‘‘ career,” 
What the end of it all will be no one can tell. 

The other morning I was sitting at my writing, when 
another charming American girl came in, with a letter of 
introduction, and a very delicate request, in the most deli- 
cate and well-bred manner possible, that I would kindly 
tell her how to go to work to get something todo. ‘‘I 
had read Trilby,” she said,** aud I felt as though I couldn’t 
stay away any longer.” I looked into her eager, wistful 
face, and said to myself, “ All good speed to you, but, oh, 
how I should like to tell all the other girls, ‘ Don’t!’” 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





WHITE HATS. 


gee ideai summer hat is snowy white. It is of thin 
transparent straw fancifully plaited, and sewed into 
shape by the milliner. When complete, though fully 
trimmed, it is of feather- weight, delightful to wear as 
well as refreshing to look at. The shapes are rather 
stiff, a low crown with straight brim even all around, or 
else slightly lifted on the left side or in the back. Very 
full trimming surrounds the crown and partly covers the 
brim, softening the stiffness of the shape. It has the ef- 
fect of a ruche or of a full wreath, with either one or two 
aigrettes to give height. Chouz of white chiffon, flowers, 
and much foliage make up the garniture. The chiffon is 
finely pleated in knife-blade frills wound round and 
round to form a rosette, which is placed on each side quite 
near the front. White clover heads then surround the 
crown closely, and purplish-red clovers on longer stems 
nod about it on one side or on both, and perhaps at the 
back also. Gathered white chiffon is inside the brim. 

American Beauty roses with long stems held by white 
chiffon rosettes trim other white hats, to which are added 
white doves’ wings, two wings pointing outward on either 
side, and two pointing further backward. The rose clus- 
ters are directly in front and either side of the back. 
A pretty fancy is to insert in the brim shirred white 
ehiffon drawn on the smallest wires, and edged with the 
glistening white straw braid, making an exceedingly light 
brim, 

White summery -looking bats are also made of white 
Neapolitan or crinoline braid, in row after row, and each 
row stitched with green. The full trimming is then of 
lilies-of-the-valley with sheathlike green leaves in two 
clusters falling forward at the sides from a kind of cor- 
nucopia made of pale green miroir velvet. This glossy 
velvet also crosses the front, where it is held by a buckle 
of cut steel. The brim is faced with shirred white chif- 
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fon, and edged with loops of green straw. There are also 
very effective white and black hats to be worn with vari- 
ous summer dresses, the white of glistening Cuban braid, 
the black iv a velvet band around the crown, holding nod- 
ding and curling black ostrich tips, and also in a velvet 

under the brim, studded with rhinestones all along 
the left side, aud knotted with short ends in the back. 
All the white hats noted here will be worn by guests and 
bridemaids alike at June weddings and on afternoons 
Leng ange the summer. They are so pure and cool-jook- 
ing that they are appropriate for church in the country 
aud for garden parties also. With white gloves and white 
shoes they give a charming completeness to either white 
or colored toilettes. 


THE NEW COLORED STRAWS. 


For those who prefer dark bats a novelty shown at 
Aitkens’, beside the dainty white hats, is of *‘ crushed rasp- 
berry” straw, a more purplish tint than the familiar crushed 
strawberry, and more in keeping with other quaint colors 
now in vogue. This dark straw is much trimmed with 
white to brighten it—white lace, white chiffon, and white 
flowers. One attractive hat has three clusters of white 
violets resting on the brim, while the crown is surrounded 
with @ twist and knots of their green stems which extend 
down either side of the back and catch up the brim. An- 
other hut of this colored straw is trimmed with a bow of 
the straw that has white lace insertion through the middle, 
and has also a full wreath of heliotrope blossoms. 

Biucts ure favorite flowers for trimming hats of brown 
Cuban straw, or of the golden yellow, aud also of black 
fancy straws. ‘They are clustered around the crown in 
great fulness like a ruche, or else they are merely in the 
back aud on the right side, while on the left is a huge high- 
looped bow of taffeta ribbon of shot green and blue, or 
else of blue shot with brown. Such a bow usually holds 
an aigrette of herons’ feathers, very fall and bushy, of the 
colors of the ribbon, thus requiring that two aigrettes be 
placed together. 

When Parma violets are used nowadays by fashion- 
able milliners they are long-stemmed in aigrette fashion, 
in clusters that look us if they had been pluck«d up by 
the roots in their native woods. They are placed on the 
left near the front of black straw hats of fancy plaited 
braid. Rose-color is then added in three small clusters of 
bridemaids’ rose- buds around the crown, projecting on 
the brim, while lifting the brim at the back is a small bow 
of gros graiu ribbon of the sume dark rose-pink shade. 


AT LADIES’ HATTERS. 


The ladies’ batter bears the same relation to the milliner 
that the tailor does to the dressmaker. He furnishes 
severe and simple styles, and he especially commends 
English fashions, getting out his models from London in 
preference to Paris. He has long been acknowledged as 
authority on sailor hats and yachting-caps, and to these he 
now adds bicycling, golf, and steamer hats. For the pres- 
ent season he declares the correct sailor hat is *‘ three by 
three "—the crown three inches high, the brim three inches 
wide. It is of English split straw, and is exceedingly 
stiff in the brim. White straw sailors banded with white 
ribbon are preferred this season. Bands of colored rib- 
bon representing the colors of different colleges are pre- 
pared with elastics to go on over the white bands wlien 
needed for special occasions. Yule blue, Harvard crim- 
son, Princeton orange, and others are shown. 

A novelty this summer is a sailor hat with curved 
brim rolling back very slightly in far imitation of the 
genuine hat of English Jack Tars. Other new sailor hats 
are of mixed straws to match covert suitings and various 
cloths of mixed colors. The usual vavy-blue, brown, and 
black sailor hats are shown with ribbon bands to match 
in color, and these, as well as the white hats, when sold at 
Dunlap’s, are $5. 

Girls who go in for golfing like the golf hat of black 
Milan or of rice straw made with a soft, low, full Scotch 
crown énd a slightly curled brim. A band surrounds 
the crushed crown, though it is scarcely visible, and just 
left of the front is a rosette holding quills or upright 
feathers, often stiff cog plumes. Other golfing-hats are 
made by the hatter of the lady’s own material, either of 
that of her golfing-gown, or something in keeping with it 
which she selects. ‘These have the full Scotch crown and 
stitched brim, with many rows of stitching around it. 
Dark water-proof twill, such as cravenette of light weight, 
is liked for such hats. Some high loops of ribbon trim 
the left side. 

Women cyclists who have been puzzled about what 
hat to wear when on the wheel now have their own ideas 
carried out, and perhaps improved upon, by taking a bit 
of the cycling suit to the hatter and having the hat 
made of it. The Tam o’ Shanter crown is most often 
preferred, and a flexible brim is cleft directly in front and 
covered with row after row of stitching. A half-circle of 
pleated ribbon near the front holds two quills of the same 
color placed at precisely the proper angle. Three and a 
half to four dollars is charged for making such a hat. 

Steamer hats and hats for use on long railroad journeys, 
and also worn alike by elderly and by young women iu the 
mountains during the summer, are of soft felt in Alpine 
shape banded around with three rows of narrow ribbon. 
A large gros grain bow is in front, with cog feathers or 
quills pointing outward. Brown, tan, and black are the 
colors most used. Those who prefer straw hats for steam- 
er use, and for travelling generally, get the sennit straw 
with tapering crown cut off rather flat and broad, aud a 
wide rolling brim. These come in brown and black straw 
trimmed with a cockade of ribbon on the left side of the 
band, and cost $5. 

VARIETIES. 


Mother-of-pearl buckles, such as the grandmothers of 
the present generation wore, are now used with the white 
ribbon belts so liked with muslin dresses. 

Cotton taffeta is the excellent name given to u lining 
of glazed cotton which rustles like silk taffeta, and was 
formerly known as Lucerne. It is a yard wide, very du- 
rable for skirt linings or foundation skirts under thin 

rass linen or crépon, and costs twenty-five cents a yard. 

t comes in white, black, and colors. 

Among very thin fabrics there are lovely gowns made 
of plain colored dimities, notably rose pink, yellow, or li- 
lac, trimmed with black Chantilly insertion, put on in 
lengthwise rows on the full waist, around a large collar- 
ette, and in two rows above a hem ten inches wide around 
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the skirt. Piuk dimity with black insertions is especially 
pretty. A black satin belt and a stock of black insertions 
on the pink dimity are worn with it. 

Cottou crépons are extremely effective in well-chosen 
shades, as cream white with dots of yellow silk, and made 
over pale yellow lawn in waist and skirt. Black lace in- 
sertions are lengthwise on the seams of the full skirt, and 
are let in as points in yoke shape on the waist. Black 
velvet ribbon makes the stock belt, and there is a bow 
of the same each side of the bust, next the armholes. 
Gigot sleeves have two insertions forming points around 
the top. 

Balloon sleeves in a single puff to the elbow are on 
many-thin dresses to be worn with leng white gloves. 


SOME JUNE PUBLICATIONS. 


A TORN yellow programme fluttering from the leaves 
of a long-unused book serves to awaken in Frank 
Trevor, artist, certain unpleasant reminiscences of a life 
chapter spent in that portion of bohemia which is en- 
closed within the precincts of ‘‘ beautiful, terrible Paris.” 
Having called from its grave a long-buried sin, Trevor 
fancies he can best lay the wraith by painting a compo- 
site of himself in the dual capacity of Jeky!l and Hyde, 
with the odds very largely in favor of the latter. Artistic, 
fantastic, and somewhat hysterical, Trevor, puts into the 
work his very personality, and saps bis vitality to depict 
a soul-likeness—to paint his volume of The Judgment 
Books'—by which record he must stand or fall. It would 
seem to a practical mind that a viva voce confession, grant- 
ing the necessity for such existed, would have been equul- 
M4 satisfactory, and much less wearing to the nerves. 

ut then such a proceeding would not have been in ac- 
cordance with a highly strung fanciful temperament, and 
would, moreover, have wholly precluded the neat little 
psychological question which Mr. Ernest. Benson has so 
pene J presented. The author has not encumbered his 
problem with many factors, und common sense in the per- 
son of Margery Trevor finds without difficulty the value 
of the unknown quantity. We can admire the quality 
and manner of the work bestowed upon this effort, even 
if Mr. Benson has failed to arouse marked interest in his 
hero’s mental struggles, and even if the uncomfortable 
suspicion intrudes itself that the painter's weird fancies 
may have their source in overwork und impaired digestion. 

A pleasant contrast is afforded by the next volume lying 
close at hand. Here are no psychical problems demanu- 
ing hair-splitting consideration; here no latent suggestions 
of sin and misery. On the contrary, a kindly genial sing- 
er leads us out into the bouudless sunshine, we traverse to- 
gether green fields and pastures fair, and in company with 
a goodly throng of Lite Knights and Ladies we listeu to 
verses breathing in every line strains of joyful love, hope, 
and fuith. 

To write for children so that on one hand one avoids 
the Scylla of namby-pambyism and on the other the Cliu- 
rybdis of didacticism is a task by no means light. And 
that the words may ring fair and true there must be in 
‘the writer’s heart a genuine love and understanding of 
child-life. This last—this instinctive sympathy with her 
youthful readers—is Mrs. Sangster’s great charm, whether 
she pens for them prose or verse. _ In the present volume 
one detects in every poem, no matter how simple the sub- 
ject, a depth of tender feeling which is best characterized 
as that of the mother heart. Aside from this underlying 
sentiment, the verses indicate true poetic feeling, delicate 
fancy, harmonious rhythm—qualities abundantly shown 
in the exquisite lines descriptive of “ Indian Summer”’: 

“A flicker of flame in the hollow, 
Gold-threaded and amber the air; 
Loose leaflets, and others to follow, 
Till oak bongh and maple are bare. 
Sweet, sweet the last sigh of the summer, 
When gathered and bound are the sheaves, 


and a lorn empty nest, that was blithe with the best, 
Clings close to the wind-shaken eaves.” 


Though the book is dedicated to ‘* The Children’s Order 
of the Round Table,” such dedication does not shut out 
older readers from enjoyable appreciation of its numbers. 
“The Bishop and the Baby” will be read with moistened 
eyes by those who hold in loving memory that Lifeguards- 
man of the Master, Phillips Brooks, and many a mother's 
heart will find a responsive echo in ‘‘My Laddie.” The 
poems which me omg appeal to the children carry often 
a silent lesson with them, though the teaching is never 
obtrusive. The verses are wholesome; they always tend 
upward; they are instinct with the true spirit of religion, 
the spirit of love. Their melody is like that of those tune 
ful old ballads which speak so directly to the heart, and 
which all the pomp and harmonious effect of modern or- 
chestration can never displace from our affection. 

It is not often that a tale of adventure for boys is en- 
tirely free from pernicious, unsettling influences, and that 
it escapes the reviewer's hands without a single unfavor- 
able comment. But such is the happy verdict in the 
case of Mr. W. J. Henderson’s Afloat with the Flag? which 
is a model story of its kind. The book contains adventu- 
rous action enough to satisfy the most exacting boyish 
taste. Its tone is elevated, its fun is honest, and its inci- 
dents healthfully exciting. The story deals with the 
adventures of four American boys, three of whom are 
naval cadets, while the fourth, who has the love of the sea 
in his blood, has settled the question of his career by run- 
ning away from home. In the course of the narrative the 
cadets get a glimpse of actual warfare in the Brazilian 
revolution, two serving on board the U. 8.8. Detroit, 
while the third, Frank Lockwood, through boyish impa- 
tience of delay, finds himself enrolled under a foreign flag. 
The author treats with exactness of detail this incident of 
recent history, and gives a graphic picture of the events 
which occurred in Rio Harbor during that extraordinary 
rebellion. One point Mr. Henderson seeks to impress 
upon his readers, and that is the dignity of our flag. 
There is no Jingoism in his treatment of the subject, but 
a spirit of sturdy patriotism which ought to inspire every 
good citizen. The book is very readable, and needs no 
further commendation to a boyish public, who already 
know Mr. Henderson as a charming and accurate writer 
of stories of the sea. ADALINE W, STERLING. 

1 The Judgment Books. A Story. By E. F. Benson. New York: 
H & Brothers. 

2 Little Knights and Ladies. Verses for Young People. By Mar- 

garet E. Sangster. New York: Harper & Brothers 


9 Afloat with the Flag. By W. 4d. Ueuderson, New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 





Summer Hat anp CoLLar oF EMBROIDERY AND LACE 


SUMMER HATS AND 
GOWNS 
tT round hat illustrated is of gold 
en-yellow straw, trimmed with 
black satin ribbon and yellow carna 
tions. The ribbon bands the front, and 
rises in an erect bow of three loops and 
a pointed end on either side of the back. 
A bunch of yellow carnations is at the 
middie of the front, with a smaller tuft 
of black ones on either side caught with 
a jet ornament. Under the brim are 
tufts of yellow carnations and a black 
bow. The collar accompanying the hat 
consists of a band and vandyck points 
of écra batiste embroidery, the points 
resting on a full frill of wide net lace 
The bonnet shown for an elderly lady, 
of ivory straw with a fancy border, is 
in one of the new shapes with a pro- 
nounced crown and brim. Ribbon ofa 
reddish-violet shade forms the strings 
and the garniture, being folded about 
the crown and formed into a bow on 
the left side, which holds clusters of 
yellow and of violet blossoms. The 
collar illustrated is of fine cut jet passe 
menterie appliquéd on the dress 
The pique rown shown is partly of 
plain white piqué and partly of the same 
material with wrought spots in red. 


Piqut Gown 
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The skirt is of the figured material, and is 
mounted to lap forward in broad pleats on the 
sides. The jacket bodice is of plain piqué, 
opening on a draped vest of fine white mull, 
and bordered with a narrow flat band of em- 
broidery. ‘The sleeves are slashed elbow 
puffs with insertions of accordion - pleated 
mull and a frill of embroidery. A red satin 
stock covers the standing collar. 

The natural or twine-colored linen batiste 
is a favorite material for blouses this sum- 
mer, That illustrated has a seeding of small 
embroidered white sprigs on the front, and 
open-embroidered bands meeting down the 
middle of front and back. Collar and_ belt 
are of bluet satin, with shirred headings. 


FRENCH DRIVING COSTUME. 
See illustration on front page. 
CHARMING wrap for coaching or driv- 
L ing in open carriages is shown in an 
elegant little bolero with fan sleeves which 



































Back View or Panis Boterno on Front Pace. 


give en silhouette the effect of a collet. This jacket has 
the further advantage of being easily put on over the 
largest dress sleeves now in vogue by reason of its very 
large armhole, which is concealed by the fan-pleating 
around it. The bolero proper is of frappé velvet—brown 
or black as one fancies—well held in at the back of the 
waist, where it reaches the belt-line. The fronts, on the 
contrary, are loose and straight, falling open and elongated 
in basquelike points. The collar, jabot, and sleeves are 
of the lightest beige-colored cloth. The bouffant collar 
falls into curves around a ruche of white accordion 
pleated mousseline de soie. A double flounce of accor- 
dion-pleated cloth constitutes the sleeves; The bib or ja 
bot of cloth is terminated by a frill of black silk dl 
which falls below the waist. Four knots of black ribbon 
are set about the outside of the tour de cou, and a butterfly 
of sparkling cut jet is added in the centre of each. From 
the bow above each shoulder a long open loop of ribbon 
is carried down to festoon the sleeve. 

Virot provides to accompany this wrap a hat of the 
medium size now in favor of golden-yellow straw in 
fancy plaiting. The brim is trimmed all around with a 
double ruche of lilac mousseline de soie in shaded stripes 
and in fine accordion-pleats like those of old-fashioned 
crimping; Inside the brim is a facing of yellow tulle. 
Large choux of the lilac-pleated mousseline are on the 
sides under the brim, which is slightly lifted in the back 
and trimmed there with a large bouquet of red poppies. 
Far forward on the front of the brim more poppies are 
posed, some red, others orange-colored, and along on the 
left side is a large bow of white Pompadour ribbon veiled 
by lilac mousseline de soie, rising in a quantity of crest 
loops from a knot on the brim. 
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Bonnet vor ELperty Lapy anp Jer Couuar. 


QUEERNESS. 

(QHE dread of being thought queer is 

a most powerful motive of some 
minds. The fear of the comments or 
thoughts of others governs, or at least 
restrains, such people ail their lives. 
They marry and bring up their chil 
dren, bury their relatives, and conduct 
themselves in each and every crisis ex- 
actly as they suppose these poople ex- 
pect them to do. 

A woman of this sort said to a friend: 

** Mrs. L is the queerest woman I 
ever saw. Why, if you tell her anytliing 
about yourself or your own affairs, and 
ask‘ her opinion, she tells you just what 
she thinks!” 

There is no doubt that such ‘‘ queer- 
ness,” which means acting out one’s own 
individuality, instead of acting as other 
people expect one to, comes easier to 
some natures than to others. To some 
the best road will always mean the most 
direct, and the truthful and open im 
pulse will always seem the most de 
sirable. The hardest task of such na 
tures is to dissemble, and not to speak 
out their real thought. 

Of course it is often unwise to tell 
one’s inmost theught or opinion; it would 
sometimes be impossible.. More, it-might 
be unkind. Life becomes, as we grow 
older, more and more complicated, and 
the truth harder and harder to reach. 

Yet it remains a fact that there are 
some natures whose ideal of life is ever 
a life “open before men,” a life whose 
every thought could be spoken aloud, 
and whose every action should be but 
an expression of harmony. 








EMBROIDERED Batiste Bouse. 

















CHAPTER XLVI 


THE FATAL KNIFE 


N YNHEER MOPIUS was slowly dying. He amused 
i himself with playing the part and schooling Harriet, 
little realizing that her willingness to accept the fiction 
found its source in her certitude of the fact. 

“ Harriet has become quite docile,” reflected Jacobus; 
“‘she will make an excellent wife for my old age. I had 
always a gift for managing women. Look at Sarah, my 
first, whose cliaracter was fundamentally selfish. Love, 
based upon obedience, that is the secret of wedded bliss. 
But it would never do to let the women know it. When 
a woman knows a secret there’s no secret left to know.” 

Mynheer Mopius spent much of his time in bed, espe- 
cially the daytime. At night he would gasp for breath 
and have to be helped to an easy-chair, and Harriet 
nursed him, carefully balancing her strength. 

‘Two invalids are no use to any one,” she said, when 
stipulating for repose in an adjoining apartment. 

** My first wife—,”’ began Mopius, but Harriet stopped 
him. 

‘*That subject’s tabooed,” she said. ‘‘ Why, Jacobus, it 
is months since you mentioned her. Your first wife died. 
What would you do if, at this moment, I were to die?” 

“Marry again,” replied Jacobus, coughing against his 
pillows, and looking exceedingly yellow and bilious and 
unwholesome. 

‘It takes two to do that,” said Harriet, coloring, as she 
spoke, under the reproach of her own acceptance. 

‘*Does it?” answered Mopius, clinking his medicine 
bottles. 

*‘ Jacobus, we have never quarrelled. Don’t let us be- 
gin now. There is only one question I should like to ask 
you without requiring an answer. How many people did 
you propose to when left a widower before you got down 
to me?” She left the room abruptly, and in the passage 
she struck her white hand across her face. 

Not very hard. 

Jacobus sat up and adjusted his nightcap. 
see, she ran away,” he said. ‘‘A year ago she'd have 
braved it out. I shall still make something of Harriet.” 

She came back presently with a bundle of papers. It 
was part of her daily task to read aloud all the official 
documents connected with the government of Drum, 
which were sent to the caged Town Councillor. Jacobus 
fretted incessantly at the thought how everything was 
going wrong. 

* Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXVIII. 


** Ah, you 
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MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Avutuor or “An Otp Marp’s Lovs,” etc. 


‘‘The people in the streets look just as usual,” said 
Harriet; but that consideration afforded her husband no 
comfort. She yawned patiently over endless statistics 
regarding gas and drains. It was her ignorance which 
caused her to wonder whether the town would not have 
been governed far better without a council, and especially 
without an official printing-press. 

‘“‘It is time for my medicine,” said Mopius, who, by 
saying this five minutes too early, constantly succeeded 
in suggesting an omission on Harriet’s part. ‘‘ Well, what 
says the Burgomaster concerning the market dues? He 
is a fool, that Burgomaster. And so are the aldermen. 
Heigho! I wonder what will become of this poor town 
when Iam gone? It is strange how greatly I have at- 
tached myself to it. Almost as much as if it had been 
my birthplace. But I had always ‘une nature attachante.’ 
It is a great mistake.” 

“* Not necessarily,” said Harriet. 

‘Yes, yes. Life is too short; here to-day, gone to-mor- 
row. Ah, well! Is that idiot going to lower the rent for 
market stands?” 

**T don’t know,” said Harriet, wearily, turning over her 
pile of documents; ‘I'll read you the whole lot; you can 
see for yourself.” And she did read, monotonously, for 
an hour and a half, Mopius following everything with 
eager interest, interrupting, gesticulating, nodding ap- 
proval or, more frequently, dissent. 

** Right, right,” said Jacobus, in high good-humor over 
somebody's opposition to the powers that be in Drum. 
“Give it them well. I never approved of knuckling un- 
der to grandees. You gain nothing but kicks by bowing 
to ‘My Lord.’ ‘Ah, they’ll miss me when I’m dead, Har- 
riet, and so will you.” 

** Yes, I shall miss you,” replied his wife. ‘Dear me, 
Jacobus, what shall I do with my time all day?” 

‘* First you will cry,” said Jacobus, with ghastly en- 
joyment of a far-off possibility; ‘‘and then you will get 
tired of crying.” He waited a little ruefully for a dis- 
claimer. ‘And then you will begin to enjoy your 
money.” 

** By-the-bye, that is a subject we have never spoken 
about since the marriage settlement,” said Harriet, hold- 
ing one of the stiff yellow papers against her cheek. ‘‘ At 
least, J have never spoken about it. Of course you tell 
me twenty times in a week that you will leave me a lot 
of money; but that counts for nothing. I believe you 
used to say the same thing to Ursula. Seriously, Jacobus, 
have you ever made a will?” 

“*T have,” said Jacobus, enjoying his importance. 
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“IT SHALL BE FIVE THOUSAND FLORINS IF IT’S A PENNY, MY LADY. OR WE'LL SHOW YOU UP, BARONESS HELMONT OF THE HORST!” 


MY LADY NOBODY.’ 


BY 


‘I thought people who had been notaries always died 
intestate. If you had died intestate, Jacobus, I suppose 
Ursula would have had all your money?” 

‘“‘ Ursula and that foolish Josine. Ursula, Baroness van 
Helmont van Horswyk and de Horst. This conversation 
appears to me unpleasing, Harriet.” 

**Unavoidable conversations almost always are.” Har- 
riet’s face was entirely hid by the “‘ Report on Sewage.” 
‘Has this will of yours really appointed oo heir?” 

Mynheer Mopius fell back and gasped. ‘‘ Can you not 
wait a little longer?” he said—“ a very little longer?” 

“« Jacobus, I am only repeating what you have told me 
over and over again. I want to know, if you please, 
whether you have really left your whole fortune to me.” 

She drew near the bed. 

Mynheer Mopius sat up again, and looked askance at 
his wife anxiously. “I’m getting better,” he said. ‘I 
feel a great deal better to-day.” 

“I’m so glad. You look better. 
answer my question, on your honor.” 

‘* Harriet, I do believe you want me to die. .I don’t think 
I shall last much longer ; still, don’t reckon too much on 
my speedy demise. I heard the other day of a man who 
was buried and resuscitated, and lived. forty years after- 
wards.” 

** Nonsense,” replied Harriet, unsympathetically. ‘‘If 
you were buried, I should hardly be asking about your 
will. Now tell me.” 

“ What if I don’t?” 

Harriet shrugged her handsome shoulders, ‘‘ I suppose 
the truth is you have left me nothing,” she said, walking 
away,‘‘and you don’t want to avow your life-long lies. 
One can never trust your boastings. Perhaps there isn’t 
so much to leave.” 

‘** You will. be a rich woman, Harriet;” answered Myn- 
heer Mopius, solemnly, ‘‘a very rich woman. . Yes, I have 
left you all, on condition that you never marry again.” 

“‘ A foolish condition,” said flarriet, once more applying 
the Report. ‘‘ Should the question present itself, 1 would 
certainly not be influenced by considerations of that kind.” 

“Hum!” said Jacobus. ‘‘ Well, now I have told you. 
So let’s talk of something clse.. I wish you would give 
me my jelly.” 

She got it for him. ‘‘ And if I marry, everything goes 
to Ursula, I suppose,” she persisted. ‘* Well, so much the 
better for Ursula.” 

A sudden jealousy flashed into his orange-green eyes. 
— if I died, you would marry the doctor,” he 


And now, Jacobus, 





Her face flushed protest; her heart thum assent. 
‘* You have no right to say that, or anything like it,” she 
cried. “I have been a faithful wife to you, Jacobus. 
Keep your dirty money.” 

Hier rising violence always cowed him. ‘‘Tut, tut,” 
he said; ‘‘so I shall. For many a long year, perhaps. And 
after that you may have it.” 

Not on those conditions.” She turned away from him 
altogether. ‘‘ Make your will over again,” she said. ‘Do 
you hear me? And leave your money to Ursula, whose, 
in fact, it is by right. I am content with my settlement, 
ns I told you at the time, You will remember that I told 
you to leave your money to Ursula. Money, with me, is 
not the one thing worth living for and talking about. 
But I wanted, in honesty, to warn you. You had better 
send for the lawyer to-night.” 

‘*What nonsense!” he cried, angrily. ‘‘To hear you 
talk, one would think I hadn't a week left to live. Is 
that what the doctor thinks, pray? The wish is father to 
the thought.” 

Harriet controlled herself forcibly. She came close to 
the bed. ‘‘ You needn’t make it to-night,” she said, soft- 
ly. *‘ But you had better make it soon.” 


About a fortnight later Mynheer Jacobus Mopius was 
buried with all the pomp he had himself prescribed. All 
his virtues and dignities were engraved upon his tomb- 
stone, so that his first wife’s adjoining one looked very 
bare by comparison. His last words had been, in a trem. 
ulous, squeaky singsong, 


“If Thy dear hand but Nit the fatal kni-i-ife, 
I amile, 1 faint, and bid sweet death All Hail I” 


CHAPTER XLVII 
TRICMPHANT 


Tue day after the attack on the Manor-house, Ursula 
came down to breakfast as usual. 

“ Has Monk not been found yet?” she asked. 

In the servant's face she read disaster. She had not 
missed any of the menials in the hour of danger, presum- 
ing them to be hidden away under bedsteads upstairs, but 
she had been astonished by the prolonged absence of the 
dog 

** Yes, Monk had been found,” said the servant, unea 
sily 

She cast a quick glance at his shifty eyes; then, without 
further question, she went down to the basement, straight 
to the mat where the St. Bernard slept. Monk was lying 
there, in a great huddled mass of brown and white wool, 
motionless. Before she had come near she knew he was 
dead. She stood for a moment by his side. Already the 
limbs were stiffened, the eyes rolled back. She under- 
stood that he had been decoyed the day before, and poi- 
soned. 

She knelt down and kissed the soft white head. “I 
used to think I was alone,” she said as she rose. 

A maid came towards her. “ Yes, it’s a pity, Mevrouw, 
is it not?’ said the maid. ‘‘ The old Mevrouw sent me to 
ask you to go to her in her boudoi®”. _. 

Ursula obeyed the summons, As she entered, the 
ager rose to meet her. 

‘*My dear,” said the old lady, trembling very much, 
‘‘you saved the house last night. I'm afraid I have 
not always been fair to you. I am old, Ursula; you must 
forgive an old woman's prejudices. But you are worthy 
to be a Van Helmont. Your father-in law would have 
appreciated your conduct, my dear.” 

Henceforth there was one recent event on which the 
Dowager's mind remained perfectly clear. Its flerce ter- 
ror seemied to have burnt it in. Much that had bappened 
since the old Baron's death was a blank or a muddle, but 
she was always ready to talk of the attack. And she spoke, 
therefore, with far greater kindness of the heroine. 

‘ Yes, Ursula is strong,” assented Tante Louisa. 


Presently came the tidings of Uncle Mopius’s death, and 
very soon after that a letter from Harriet. She told Ursula 
quite frankly that she intended to marry again as soon as 
her period of mourning was over, so that there would be 
no use in first pretending to ignore the fact. ‘‘ There- 
fore,” she wrote, ‘‘I can only lay claim to the ten thou- 
sand * «a year of my marriage settlements, and, barring a 
handsome legacy to Josine, you are your uncle's heiress.” 

Ursula dropped the letcer on her writing-table and sat 
thinking, till disturbed by one of Theodore’s frequent 
business calls. These unavoidable discussions were rare 
ly agreeable 

‘First, I can tell you,” he began, “ that Juffers has been 
dismissed.” 

“Good,” replied Ursula. ‘‘Thatis only right. It would 
be foolish to pity him.” 

‘Secondly, nothing will result, I fear, from the judicial 
inquiry as regards either the attack on the house or the 
murder of the dog.” 

**That, too, is natural. It was a driumken outburst. 
Still, somebody must have been the deliberate instigator, 
or the dog would not have lost his life. I am sorry they 
can’t find out who did that.” 

“IT think [know, That new clerk of Noks’s has some 
grudge against you. Would you like Monk’s murderer 
punished, Ursula?” 

A responsive flame shot into her eyes. 
dore’s. 

**Oh no,” she said, quickly. 
alone, Theodore.” 

“ Le ag ee usual worries. The old refrain, ‘ Money, 
money!’ oney wanted for the expenses of Gerard's re- 
ception. Money wanted for the completion of the cot- 
tages. Money wanted for a new roof on the Red dyke 
Farm. Tfenly we had more money, Ursula, all would be 
well. As it i#—” 

She interrupted him. ‘ There is money,” she said. ‘1 
am a rich woman, Theodore.” 

He smiled an annoyed little smile. 
said, “ if only—”" 

“Tt is quite true.” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, suddenly understanding. 
that precious uncle of yours disinherited his wife?” 

She colored angrily. ‘‘My uncle’s wife is quite able 
to manage her own affairs,” she said, ‘‘ Be thankful, you, 
that henceforth there will be money enough and to spare.” 

“‘How much do you think?” he questioned, with a 
man’s curiosity to know the figure. 

* £530. 


They met Theo- 


*‘No,no, Leave the man 


“Very funny,” he 


** Has 
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“Some twenty-five to thirty thousand florins a year, 
Theodore. We shall be able to carry out all your im- 
provements—all Otto's improvements—all that he used to 
say he would do if he could—all he could have done if he 
had married his cousin Helen. And I shall have a chance 
of trying my charity schemes. We must build an Insti- 
tute. You must help me, Theodore; there will be heaps 
to do. We must do it all—all!” She spoke hurriedly, 
feverishly, as one who crushes down a tumult in his heart. 

Theodore stood looking at her, his face puckered and 
puzzled. ‘All the fun of the thing is gone,” he said. 

“The fun?” 

“Yes, the fun. Can’t you understand? I can’t explain. 
There's nothing more for to-day. Good-morning.” 

‘Theodore, I wonder whether thirty thousand florins 
will suffice to purchase their affection?” She paused. 
** Their armed neutrality,” she slowly said. 


But when left alone her manner changed. She sank 
down by the window —looking out, looking out. The 
other day in her supreme appeal she would have aban- 
doned everything to Gerard on his coming home; she had 
hoped against hope. And what had been his reply? ‘‘I 
am glad you have it, if you like it. 1 would not have ex- 
changed my struggle for yours.”” The words came to her 
now with superficial meaning; long afterwards she learnt 
to fathom their sorrowful compassion. 

**It is God's doing,” she pleaded, still gazing away 
upon the landscape, ‘*God’s answer. He confided these 
hundreds of human beings to my care, and now gives me 
the means to help them.. I dare not abandon them to 
Gerard—to ruin. Right is an abstract idea. I dare not 
do ‘right.’” 


The next two days brought Ursula a strange medley of 
emotions. Gerard had telegraphed immediately after the 
riot, offering his services; but she begged him not to 
come over just yet. She dreaded all contact with him. 
She dreaded his pale face. 

He, on his part, gladly held aloof. He was looking for 
a small house at the Hague, where he expected his mo- 
ther to come and live with him. The Dowager mean- 
while waited patiently. Gerard had only been back a 
fortnight. To her it seemed one brief yesterday. 

Meanwhile the news of Ursula’s accession to wealth 
filled the province. In one moment the tide turned com- 
pletely, and the waters of adulation came running from 
all sides to her feet. Tenants and tradespeople vied with 
each other in denouncing those who had wronged her. 
Demands for pe peg en and repairs poured in hourly; 
sma of all kinds jostled accredited beggars on the 
Manor-house steps. A rumor had gone forth that the 
young Baroness really intended to spend her wealth on 
the property, and when early requests received a hearing, 
and vague projects got bruited, then enthusiasm knew no 
bounds. Not more than a week after the attack on the 
Manor-house, Ursula was compelled to exert herself, amid 
a storm of delation, to prevent both a criminal trial and a 
lynching of scapegoats by lesser offenders. She would 
have éxtended smal! mercy to the poisoner of her dog had 
not a story recently reached her ears, after going the 
round of the neighborhood, to the effect that the notary’s 
new clerk had been found one evening, not far from his 
home, lying in the road unconscious, with the coat thrash- 
ed off his back. 

Ursula, a little dazed amid this sudden revulsion, could 
even smile at the faces that beamed upon her and serene- 
ly decline the. honors of a swift counter - demonstration 
after the manner of Gerard’s reception. She could make 
every excuse for the fawning of those whose daily bread 
lies in a master’s hand, but what hurt her to the quick was 
the sudden melting of the “ cousins,” who poured down 
upon her like icicles suddenly struck by the beams of a 
belated sun. They could not understand her shivering in 
the bath of their congratulatory condolence. Ursula 
pushed the Barons and Rouen aside. 

But the rush of popularity was pleasing, even when cor- 
rectly estimated; the importance was pleasing; and the 
possibility of fulfilment—the sudden nearness of life-long 
idgals—was most pleasing of all. It was all so sudden, so 
unexpected. Ursula, triumphant, gasped for breath. 


One morning, three days after the news had reached 
her, Ursula rang the bell and sent for Tante Louisa’s 
maid. 

‘*Hephzibab,” she said, “‘ if you are so wretched in this 
house—and your face proves it—why do you remain?” 

Hephzibah began to whimper. 

** Kiomp won't have me,” she said; ‘‘ not unless I bring 
him enough money to support me. He can’t but just 
support himself, he says. And Pietje and her child would 
have to be boarded out.” 

“You shall have the money. 
so—that is settled.” 

But Hephzibah lingered with her apron to her face. 

** Forgive me, Mevrouw,” she said; ‘I never meant no 
harm to you—but we're all poor, guilty sinners; and that 
woman Kniff, the insolent liar, pretending to be wife to 
honest folks, and then bringing along another husband of 
her own!” 

“You have done me no wrong that I know of,” replied 

Trsula, a: ** but I see you are uncomfortable here, 
and I am willing to help you. Do you hear your foolish 
voices still?” 

Hephzibah shuddered; then she said, enigmatically: 

*‘No, I don’t. Not after. Nevertheless, repentance 
comes too late. I’m not as bad as other people, but I'm 
doomed to be unhappy; privileged, I should say.” 

“You can go,” said Ursula. 

a ne turned by the door. 

** Why don’t you marry the Jonker?” she began, sud- 
denly. “I know he loves you. He loved you when he 
didn't ought to, and I know he loves you still. e 

> ce, woman!” exclaimed Ursula, rising fiercely. 
“The Jonker does not love me, nor I him. Go you, and 
— your clod.” 

A few hours later, as Ursula was sitting alone, thinking 
—** Why,” asks Freule Louisa, ‘‘does Ursula always sit 
thinking, since her inheritance came? Is she counting up 
her money? Oh, fie!”—as Ursula sat alone thinking, a 
stone flew suddenly through her open window, alighting 
almost at her feet. It oe es paper attached to it, and the 
paper bore these words: 

** Beware of Adeline Kniff and her husband. They will 
work your downfall, if they can.” 


You can go and tell him 
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She turned the — over and over. She had no doubt 
that it came from Hephzibah, whom she—and the world 

nerally—believed to be mildly crazy. She knew that 
fiephzibah had suspicions 5 ayes things, but she 
also had always known these to be harmless. Nobody 
would attach any importance to Hephzibah’s mutter- 


ings. 
Sa eee 

1e n : now, unex , as 
she gazed s rhinn § a great al fell upon her, she ual nas 
have told whence, For the first time she was frightened, 
afraid of a secret enemy, afraid of discovery, exposure. 
Who was this man Kniff, the notary’s clerk? What did 
he know? What could he do? She started up. 

To be forced, her own will, to surrender! To 
be compelled to do what she would gladly have done of 
her own accord, if she had but known how! Never! Yet 
her cheek blanched. 

An hour later, in the early fall of the slow August even- 
ing, Ursula knocked at Kniff's humble door. Adeline 
opened it, and immediately tossed her head. ‘‘ And what 
may you please to want of me?” she asked. 

“I wish to speak to your husband,” replied Ursula. 

‘Find him, then,” said Adeline, and banged the door. 

The insult did Ursula good in this hour of universal 
adulation. It braced her. 

She took a few steps down the lonely lane, reflectively, 
and then she remembered the public-house at the end. 
She wondered she had not thought of it before. She call- 
ed to a child at play, gave it u penny, and bade it tell 
Kniff he was wanted at home immediately. 

** Wanted at home, you hear,” she cried after it, as she 
hastily retreated. 

‘The urchin scampered off and burst into the bar-room. 
“My lady Baroness wants Mynheer Kniff,” he screamed. 
**She’s waiting in the middle of the road.” 

This bombshell, at least, had its desired effect, which a 
y pe summons from Adeline might easily have missed. 

mid general, but silent, astonishment, and much arching 
of eyebrows, Kniff started up and stumbled out. 

“I wonder he ain't afraid of another beating,” said one 
of the topers. 

“ He.gcts drunk so as not to be afraid,” replied another. 

Ursula’s heart almost failed her when she saw the mis- 
erable little creature come lurching down the lane. Oh, 
the humiliation of condescending to such a low hound n¢ 
this! At this moment, standing awaiting his approach, 
she touched, perhaps, the lowest depths in all her longs 
descent of suffering. 

She had not mele up her mind what to do. She had 
no plan. Only she was resolved, in accordance with her 
character, immediately to face uncertainty. 

He slouched up and jerked his hat. ‘‘ And what can I 
do for you, ma’am?” he suid. 

She sickened at his manner, feeling as if a snail were 
creeping across her hand. 

** Answer a simple question,” she replied. 
you want of me?” 

He swayed to and fro, passing his hand across his eyes. 
“T’m a poor man,” he said, ‘‘a very poor mun. A little 
money never comes amiss.” 

**Moncy ?” she echoed. ‘‘What should I give you 
money for? Drink? You will get no blackmail out of 
me!” Her gorge rose; she felt her pulse grow steady 
again. 

** Now, ma’am, best be civil,” remonstrated Kuiff, with 
tipsy ferocity. *‘* Blackmail isn’t the word; yet there's 
stories enough about you to make a little hush-money 
worth your while. You'd better pay up, my lady; you'd 
better pay up!” 

‘*Threats! And to me?” exclaimed Ursula, scornfully. 
But at this moment the cottage door was thrown open 
and Adeline came running out. 

**Don’t let her off too easy!” cried Adeline. ‘‘ Kniff, 
you fool, how much did you say? It shall be five thou 
sand florins if it’s a penny, my lady. Or we'll show you 
up, Baroness Helmont-of the Horst!” 

With Gerard’s return Adeline had grown utterly reck- 
less in her fierce hatred of Ursula. 

“*T am glad you speak so plainly,” said Ursula, coldly. 
fe. this manner you will certainly never get a penny out 
of me.” 

For only answer Adeline poured out a flood of accusa- 
tiou, sprinkled with foul language, from which Ursula 
gathered for the first time what tales had been circulated 
against her in the village. 

She stood frozen to marble—to marble splashed with 
mud that no current of years would ever again remove. 

“ That is all?” she said at length, when Adeline paused 
for breath. 

“All!” shrieked the woman. “ Kniff, d’ye hear my 
lady? She don’t think it’s enough! I wonder what your 
two lovers ‘Il say, madam, T' ore and Gerard!” 

“Hold your tongue,” » actin the man, shamefacedly, 
“or I'll make you. She such a temper, my lady, she 
goes off her head at times. I hope your nobleness ‘|! for- 
give her and remember I’m a poor man.” 

Ursula had understood, as the torrent swept down upon 
her, that these people knew nothing—absolutely nothing. 
The flood-gates of her charity opened. 

“I will arrange for your emigrating to Canada,” she 
said, “if you promise to sign the pledge.” 

“Oh, I'll sign it, and willingly,” answered Kniff. “If 
I mag make so bold, how much would you make it, my 
lady?” 

“That will depend on many things,” replied Ursula, 
and turned to go. ‘‘I will have no money wasted.” 

Adeline stood in the path, looking as if she would fain 
have struck her successful rival. 

Ursula paused. 

“You poor thing,” she said, ‘‘I cannot understand what 
you have against me. I am in no way responsible for 

our ruin. lieve me, I did all in my power to persuade 

3aron vun Helmont to make you his wife.” 

No other words the Baroness could have uttered would 
have enraged Adeline more than these. The woman 
stood foaming at the mouth with the hysterical passion of 
her class. 

**You!—you!” she sobbed out. ‘‘ He asked me to marry 
him, do you hear, like the true-hearted gentleman he 
was! And I threw him over for Kniff! What I said later 
was a lie, as you know; but I'd have kept up the game if 
the child n’t died, as it did last year, more’s the pity! 
And I could have been Baroness van Helmont if I'd chosen. 
So there! You can take my leavings, madam!” 


“What do 
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i Const came a step closer; her face seemed to alter sud- 
enly. 

" Leswes before God,” she said; ‘did Gerard van Hel- 
mont offer you marriage before your child was born?” 

** Yes, I tell you—yes!” laughed back Adeline, impu- 
dently, ‘* There; you didn’t expect that, did you? There's 

leasant news for my lady so proud! ‘Take Miss Ade- 
ine’s leavings, do!” 

er man, who had stood watching them, stumbled for- 
ward, 

‘Go in, d’ye hear,” he said, roughly, “or I'll give you 
another taste of yesterday’s dinner.” He turned to Ursula 
with a leer he intended for a smile. ‘* You must forgive 
her, Mevrouw,” he suid, bowing. ‘‘ She's a bit fantastical, 
as I said, but I know how to manage her. 1 hope Me- 
—e will kindly remember her arrangement with my- 
self.” 

(ro Be ConTINUED.) 


MOODS. 


HE suulight crossed my path to-day; 

A brown thrush on a hawthorn spray 
Swung back and forth across the blue; 
The hop-vines leapt an inch or two 
Along their poles toward the sun; 

The sparrows chirped that nests were done; 
The calyx broke—a rose was born; 

I heard the snap of growing corn; 

The world had ta’en the spring to wife, 
And: all the air was tense with life; 

And yet, through some gray mood’s despite, 
I feel no love of life to-night. 


Yet I recall a time of pain, 
A shadowless gray day of rain, 
And soundless, save the sobbing storm, 
With cold no hearth-fire e’er may warm, 
A cold that lies against the heart; 
Yet in my veins | felt the start 
Of strength to grapple death in strife, 
Instinct with keenest love of life. 
CHARLES WASHINGTON COLEMAN. 


TWO CHILDREN IN A GARDEN. 


T= lived in an old rambling adobe house in a gar- 
den, these two children—a beautiful New-Mexican 
garden, all quaint paths between rows of fruit trees, and 
with flower beds in which dwell tall-stalked flowers, 
nodding their heads like quite-contrary Mary's fair maids, 
all in a row, with violets nestling beneath the flowering 
shrubs, and a low border of cactus edging the gravel walks. 
Near the lower cud of the garden, where the ramshackle 
fence looks down upon the broad stony bed of the River 
of the Holy Faith, there is a pond with lily leaves floating 
upon it, and 
“The willows on the bank above 
Stoop to the water below.” 


Beneath the great pale green willows there is a bench— 
a rustic gardeu seat, where the shade is gracious, and where 
one rests gratefully away from the glare of the biue, blue 
sky and the unlimited sunshine, The sight of the water 
is pleasant too, for in that rainless arid land one comes to 
realize how thirsty nature must often be, and a pond or a 
brook has a new beauty in one’s eyes. Also, it is not 
here a thankless task to care for Dame Nature's needs, for 
she rewards a thousandfold him who will give her a taste 
of what is literally the water of life. 

I have only seen this garden in the spring-time, and for 
me it will always be an embodiment of the spring-time of 
nature and of humanity. They told me that in the sum- 
mer the roses are a marvel of beauty, and that in the 
autumn the fruit trees bend beneath the weight and the 
glory of their burden, telling of tons of fruit as we tell of 
bushels; but I have no desire to see it again save in the 
spring-time, when the whole garden is one vast bouquet 
of bloom, when the air is sweet with the breath of fruit 
blossoms and of the newly ploughed earth, and the tiny 
irrigating ditches are running full of water, whose gurgle 
mingles gayly with the twitter and the song of the busy 
nest-building birds. 

Two children are the human flowers in the garden—a 
boy and a girl. The girl a bit the older in years and 
thoughts, the boy a true little man, with sweet gallant in- 
stincts, and the manners of the little gentleman he is. 
Although born in New Mexico, the children have been so 
surrounded with English thought, manners, and traditions 
that they are curiously unlike other children in that West- 
ern land; and, oddly enough, they have even kept, in spite 
of the ever-blowing wind, which browns the cheek and 
tans the brow, the fairness of their ancestors, and their 
cheeks have a true Anglo-Saxon rosiness, their eyes the 
deep blue of the violet, and their bair is as yellow as the 
sup. It is a curious chance that even their school is a 
litle one that is kept by a pretty, plucky English girl 
and her father, in a tiny adobe cottage in the city of 
Santa Fe. 

I think they are among the most childlike children I 
have ever known, so simple is their life, so gently ordered 
by their mother’s wise care, which plans that they live 
near to Nature’s heart and imbibe her subtle teaching, 
guided by sincere answers to their eager questioning. 
Their books are not, perhaps,as many as those of most 
American children, but those that are put into their hands 
are suited to their years, and are of the really good. They 
have pets, of covrse—a dog, a cat, a hutch of very pro- 
litie rabbits, anc, the inevitable burro, which belongs to 
every family in New and in old Mexico. Both the chil- 
dren have a deep love for animals, and in my rambles with 
the boy I fourd he knew every dog in the town, and he 
would talk to me as we walked of their various characteris- 
tics in just tae same way one might of people. ‘“ Thatisa 
very kina dog,” he would remark. ‘‘ He doesn’t look very 
pleasavi, but he belongs to the bishop, and I suppose he’s 
a proud dog.” And 1, to whom the dog had caused many 
®« moment of hesitation and tremulous fear for the safety 
of my ankles, could only hope he was merely a “‘ proud 
dog.” 
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In the spring-time, the mother told me, it was almost 
impossible to persuade the little girl to join her play- 
mates, and when the mother would urge her to do so, the 
child would answer from her perch in a blooming apple- 
tree, ‘‘ But, mother, what do I want of the other children, 
when the birds are all talking to me?” And | was as- 
sured that she hud the curious power of attracting her 
feathery friends to her at will, and that, alone with them 
in her bowerlike nook in a tree, they seemed indeed to 
hold converse with the quaint little creature with the 
deep blue eyes and bobbing yellow curls. Perhaps they 
took her for a gigantic member of their own kind, for she 
was a very Jenvy Wren in -— brown gown she al- 
most always wore, and the old-fashioned pinafore with 
which it was covered was surely not unlike a bird’s white 
breast. But her voice is not birdlike in its tone, but full 
of deep, tender human notes, soft and slow and dreamy— 
a suitable voice in which to utter the many quaint, far- 
sighted sayings which the mother, as is a mother’s wont, 
keeps ever in her heart. Walking one day with her when 
she was quite a wee thing, she gazed thoughtfully across 
the charming garden, all abloom, out over the little clus- 
tering town in the valley, to where the hills rise, majestic, 
snow-capped, sun-touched, and shadow-laden, anu sigh- 
ing, she said, ‘ Mother, I think this world must be a beau- 
tiful dream of God's!” 

Other poet souls have voiced the same thought, but the 
mother had no memory of having read or talked to the 
little girl in such a strain, and the exclamation seemed to 
come straight from her little heart. 

Despite their childlikeness, both the little ones are at 
times mature and ** grown-up” in their adequacy. I re- 
member that one day I was going to iunch with the chil- 
dren’s sweet delicate mother, and I had come into the 
garden by the back gate, which I reached by stepping- 
stones across the Rio Santa Fe. There is another way inio 
the garden, through a narrow street which passes by the 
most ancient church in the country, by the oldest of the 
old adobe houses of Santa Fe, and vy « mournful deserted 
Mexican cemetery. The gate in the bigh garden wail 
opens almost upou the adobe house in which the family 
lives, and by going this way 1 miss a treasured ramble 
through my beloved garden. I use the possessive, be- 
cause when one’s friends have a beautiful’ house, or a 
beautiful garden, or a fine picture, a rare voice—anything, 
iu fact, Which oue might envy them—if they but share it 
with one now and then, all the coveted beauties become 
one’s own by the fac-simile created in the treastre-house 
of memory. That was my reason for using the back gate, 
the one near the pond and the willow-trees. On the day 
I am thinking of 1 found the boy awaiting me inthe 
shade of the willows, and he told me, quite naturally, as 
he lifted his battered cap—a real boy’s cap—‘‘ I have come 
to meet you and escort you to my mother.” And he at- 
tended upon me with an air of responsibility in the mat- 
ter and decision in fulfilling a duty which was very refresh- 
ing. ‘The little girl, too, met me at the door with a ca- 


. ressing hospitality that was the counterpart of her mother’s 


sweet way, and was nevertheless really childlike. 

The adobe house in which my friends live is one of the 
oldest in Santa Fe, and seems at first to be but a tiny 
place. On investigation, however, one discovers that 
room after room opens one from the other, some fair- 
sized, others quite small, until one realizes that it is, in 
fact, a large house. Of course it is all built on one floor, 
and the various rooms have evidently been added to suit 
the needs and fancies of the various owners. It is not so 
great a matter to build an adobe house, and one often, in 
the Southwestern States, comes upon houses like this 
one, Which have apparently grown as the family grew. 
From some of the rooms the views are magnificent, for 
the garden slopes down to the river, and beyond the river 
is the town, with its low-roofed adobes and many church 
spires and cross-crowned convents, and just the other side 
of the town is historic Fort Marcy, behind which rise the 
mountains, with famous “Old Baldy” looming in the 
farthest distance. 

The room, however, that is most memory-crowded for 
me is one which boasts of no view, except a very medi- 
ocre one, out on to the little sunny enclosure where the 
rabbits dwell in their hutch and the dog has his kennel. 
It is the family sitting-room, and with its quaint adobe 
fireplace, in which the logs are stood on end to burn, its 
desk in one corner, its sewing-machire in another, with a 
pile of half-finished children’s garments in the basket near 
by, its walls gayly papered with colored prints from some 
of the illustrated papers, and now and then a dainty 
water-color sketch, with the floor covered with Navajo 
blankets, with books and magazines on shelves or lying 
about in odd corners, it is one of the friendliest rooms 
I know. 

Here, any day at four o'clock, the dear lady of the 
house serves one a cup of tea, and the children gather 
around one for a bit of cake and a taste of conversation, 
for, like most other little people, they are earnest little 
pitchers. ‘The boy especially would sit half an hour at a 
time on a straight-backed chair, his plump legs dangling, 
while the mother and I would talk of her own dear old 
England; or perhaps we would run together in one of 
memory’s fleet ships down to the south of France and to 
Italy, from there to cruise a bit about the Mediterrancan 
Sea, as she bad done in her youth, and I had done just the 
other day. And all the time the pifion wood kept crack- 
ling sociably in the adobe fireplace, and even snapping out 
on to the rug, to remind us, perhaps, that while we were 
talking so earnestly and eagerly of the past we were really 
in the ‘land of the future,” whose past is so far in the 
distance that in the roundness of the rings of time the fu- 
ture should be almost here. 

It was at one of these informal cups of afternoon tea 
that 1 overheard the little girl make what I thought, for a 
child of ten, a most curious speech. The mother had been 
telling the children a version in English of Rudolf Baum- 
bach’s story of ‘‘ How the Little Devils got into Heaven,” 
one of that most imaginative writer’s most quaint tales. 

Said the boy, ‘‘ Sister, I don’t believe I quite know what 
the devil is like.” 

“I know what he is like,” answered the sister; “‘ he’s 
not a person at all, just a huge mass of jelly stuff like 
toad’s spawn, and bits of him keep floating off in the.air; 
and when you have your mouth open some will go in: 
that is the reason of all the wickedness in the world.” 

I thought verily ‘‘ out of the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings—” and drank my tea in a spirit of meditation. 

Mary Fatrcu ip. 
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AN ENCOURAGING THOUGHT. 


i these days of numerous colleges and universal higher 
education, the majority of women whose school life was 
completed twenty-five years ago may sometimes feel 
a at the immense amount of learning carried so 
easily by these women of a younger generation—a know- 
ledge (more or less superficial perhaps) of a dozen arts and 
sciences, an extended reading of English literature, an 
easy command of several foreign languages, and a good 
speakin uaintance with ali the latest ‘ ologies” and 
“isms.” All this was not demanded of the women who 
“finished their education” twenty-five years ago. Yet these 
are the ordinary attainments of the college-bred woman of 


y- 

There should be compensations for the disheartened 
one. Self -education is a difficult task, particularly for 
those who have dropped out of the ranks of mental aspir- 
ants while occupying the best years of their lives in work 
of a different sort. There is so much to make up, and 
the passing years grow shorter! 

There are compensations, One of the highest lessons 
of experience is to know what to omit. If that has been 
thoroughly learned, neither shortening years nor ambi- 
tious desires need daunt the mind determined to excel. 
Many of to-day’s popular accomplishments are unneces- 
sary. Much is training in the wrong direction. The ex- 
perienced mind recognizes these truths, and they can be 
remembered and applied with advantage in selecting, 
training, and educating one’s self. 
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“Towa."—The large golf capes are now preferred to ulsters as trav- 
elling wraps. But if you prefer an ulster, get one of cravenette of very 
light qualty 0 water - proof twilled wool in navy bine or black. 
Have large sleeves and a removable cape. The back should be fitted 
and the front half loose, Any of the large well-known shops in this 
or other cities will supply you. 

Betis C.—The veiling dress is all right. Instead of white moiré rib- 
bon you might use yellow, violet, or white satin, but merely as a stock- 
collar and a belt with aigrette bows. Have white gloves cand white 
shoes. 

Bautiorr.—In case of calicoes or cambrics of doubtful colors, be- 
fore washing them, make some hot salt water, in the proportion of a 
og of salt to two quarts of boiling water; put the garment in while 

, and fet it lie for several hours; then wring dry, and proceed with 


the Bines greens are strengthened by putting vinegar 
in the water, one table-epoonful of vinegur to each quart of 
water, 


Scssonrsee ror Ysans.—Béarnaise tance is a sort of warm mayon- 
naise. The simplest way to wake it isto put on the fire a lump of 
fine butter, about an ounce, and when tepid beat in with a fork the 
yolks of three fresh eggs; add seasoning herbs and a 
spoonful of good vinegar, and stir rly with a wooden spoon over 
a gentle fire or in a double boiler until of the consistency of mayon- 
naise. Another way is to —— the eeasoning beforehand by taking 
several pow he pane small onions, a seasoning bouquet, a bit of mace, 
several crushed or freshly og pepper-corns, i» a wineglass 
gar, boil down, strain, an 
“ prepared as above. 

L. 


of vine- 
ada two table-spvonfuls to the butter and 


rien P.—A pattern of a bicycle suit is given in Bazan No: 28. 

M. A.—You will find all questions about oeg a clearly and 
explicitly answered in Miss Springsteed's little k, The Bapert 
Waitress, published by Harper & Brothers. 

Vio.xr E.—At the reception in the bride’s house following the wed- 
ding ceremony the maid of honor stands by the bride and receives with 
her; this is proper even if the maid of honor is a young school-girl. 
The bride's parents shonld also stand near the bride and receive. The 
groom's parents do not regularly receive, but should stand in a con- 
epicnous place, where they can be seen and congratulated by the 
guests, or, if they are strangers in the place, they should be introduced 
to all the guests by some member of the bride's family. 

Caumetere.—It is Le | for ladies to wear small very bon- 
nete or hats in a theatre even if they are seated in a box, but it is per- 
fectly proper to wear no covering on the head if they prefer. 

Twetve Years’ Supsonmen.—If a June church wedding takes place 
at noon, or in the afternoon, it is perfectly proper for the maid of 
honor to wear a hat, even if she is a young girl or child, and the bride 
wears no hat or veil, but if the wedding takes place in the evening a 
hat should not be worn. Gloves are neceseary at either time. It would 
be very unusual for young ladies to act as ushers at a wedding, al- 
thongirthere is no real reason why they should not do so, Their cos- 
tumes on such an occasion should be ail alike, of white or some light 
colored material, high neck and elbow sleeves, with long gloves, If 
the wedding is in the daytime, large light hats trimmed with flowers 
or feathers would be pretty; they can carry bunches of flowers or not 
as gery 

. H.—It is never proper for a gentleman to wear evening dress be- 
fore six o'clock. At an afternoon Jane wedding a black frock-coat, 
light trousers, black cloth or white duck waistcoat, and white tie is the 
proper costume. A Tuxedo coat is supposed to be worn in the evening 
at home orin making informal calls, and in the summer, and otherwise 
only on occasions when ladies are not present; it is certainly not proper 
for either the groom or a guest to wear one at an evening wedding, or 
for a gentleman to wear one ever in the afternoon. At the theatre, un- 
leas it is a theatre party where ladies are present, it is perfectly proper 
for a gentleman to wear a Tuxedo coat. 

B. K. E.—The best form for children to use in answering their elders 
is to address the person by name, as “* Yes, mother,” “‘ No, papa,” “ Yeas, 
Mrs. Smith,” ete. This is the customary way for children who are well 
brought up to be tanght, and is not considered stilted. 

Cc. C— Unies the announcement cards of a marriage contain an in- 
vitation to a day or days when the bride is at home, it is not necessary 
to send any reply. If days for receiving are mentioned, cards should 
be sent to reach the bride on the firet day, if unable to call. It is cus- 
tomary for a gentleman to wear both gloves on entering the room at 
a ball, whether he is alone or with a lady. 

F. F.—When a friendship between a young lady and gentleman 
comes to an end, and letters, etc., are returned on both sides, it is cus- 
tomary for both of the people to return also any jewelry or articles 
of value that_have been exchanged, but it is not necessary to return 
small trinkets or articles that have m worn ont, 

ANnoy,— ding: t cards should be engraved on the 
front oageet a sheet of note-paper, which is folded onee in the enve- 
lope. best form for wording is as follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
Announce the marriage of their daughter 
Anne Elizabeth 





to 
Mr. John Francis Jones, 
(Date.) 


(Addresa. } 

The place of residence of the bride and groom can be engraved in 
the left corner of the announcement card, or a separate smal card can 
be enclosed with the address and day or days when the bride will be 
at home to her friends. It is customary for a bride to be married either 
in white or in a travelling dress, but a light pink silk can be worn if 
preferred, although the travelling dress is more correct. 

A. B. C.—If cards are sent out announcing the birth of a son or 
danghter, it is proper for the receiving one to acknowledge it 
immediately by a note of congratulation addressed to either the father 
or mother; it is aleo customary to some flowers to the mother 
or a present to the baby with the note. It is always better to send an 
answer for such an invitation as you describe, even if you are asked to 
send a fee also; the acceptance or regret should be worded as nearly ax 
possible in the form of the invitation, and addressed to the person in 
whose name the invitation is sent; if in the name of the association, 
address to the association, and say simply, “ Miss A. accepts with 
pleasure the invitation for,” or “ regrets that she is unable to accept,” 
ete. The price of The Waitress is $1. 

N. F. R.—It is customary at a noon weddi 
man to carry their hats while in the church, the groom handing his to 
the best man during the ceremony. The ushers do not ordinarily 
a oe hats while in the church, or in going up and down the 


for the groom and best 












PARIS COSTUMES. 
SUMMERY collet is of black mousseline de soie over 

\ water-green taffeta. This diaphanous cape is not 
meant to serve as a wrap so much as to give breadth, and 
to render a simple toilette complete for out-of-doors. The 
yoke is square, except in front, where it forms points, and 
is of the taffeta smoothly covered with black mousseline 
de soie bordered with vandykes of jet. Widely pleated 
mousseline surrounds the entjre garment, and a double 
pleating is added on the shoulders in a very effective way, 
with a large bow of moiré and glacé ribbon placed under- 
neath. The collar is a ruche formed of pleated muslin 
ind loops of ribbon. These loops descend on the front, 
ind below them fall two ends of the ribbon. 

The dress worn beneath the cape is of mohair striped 
with satin, made, like the collet, by Mile. Piret of Paris. 

A hat of fancy straw has a nearly straight brim and 
low crown, It is trimmed by clusters of leaves and of 
flowers, held at the back by a large bow of shot taffeta 
ribbon 

The spangled gown will be admired by«many because 
of its unique-appearance. The corsage and skirt are sep 
irate, yet they give the princesse effect of being in one 
because of the continuous garniture of spangles about the 
waist and hips. Water-green satin is used for the waist, 
which is a mere corselet fitted by darts and hooked in 
the back, and the skirt is of the same satin. A- very 
full guimpe is of mousseline de soie of a sulphur-yellow 
hade, gathered at the top over a lining of yellow taffeta, 
ind trimmed acrogs the bust by a very large shell ruche 
of the mousseline. A high draped collar of mousseline 
de soie has a large chou on each side. Elbow sleeves, also 
of mousseline over yellow taffeta, are finished with a 
fluffy ruffle of the mousseline doubled. The skirt with 
godets is plain except for the trimming of spangles in 
green shades meeting that on the corsage. The spangles 
graduate in size from the waist—upward on the corsage 
and downward on the skirt—diminishing to the tips of the 


PARIS STREET COSTUME WITH COLLET. 
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A SPANGLED PARIS GOWN. 






points. The flower capote is of small peonies with aigrettes 
of leaves. White gloves and a white fan complete the 
toilette. 


LINEN AND COTTON GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 461. 


INENS and cottons of most varied thicknesses are 

employed for midsummer gowns. But there is a 
tendency toward extremes in this regard in the made-up 
gowns both of domestic and imported manufacture. Thus 
the thinnest transparent grass linens, batistes, organdies, 
and Swiss muslins have been chosen for one set of dresses, 
while thick piqué and duck are for a different set. The 
former are for house dresses and afternoon frocks, while 
the latter are simpler suits appropriate for morning wear, 
for out-of-doors, and for the cooler days of summer. The 
illustrations given herewith are from models furnished us 
by the courtesy of B. Altman & Co. 

An écru grass-linen frock is made without lining in 
waist or skirt, and has one of the fashionable large collars 
of white linen duck, or of piqué, as one fancies. The 
waist front is gathered at the neck and belt, and droops 
over the belt between the revers fronts of the collar, 
which is square across the back in sailor fashion. The 
drooping back of the waist has a box- pleat down the 
middle. The belt is of the white material. A standing 
collar-band of linen has Paquin points of white, 
and is fastened by small white buttons and loops. Puffed 
sleeve tops of grass linen have close white lower sleeves. 
The wide skirt has a broad front gored breadth reaching 
to the under-arm seams at top, and slightly gathered. 
The back is cut in several narrow gores. It has a hem 
three inches wide headed by a bias band of the white 
goods, which is also three inches broad. 

A charming dress of écru grass linen dotted with rob- 
in’s-egg blue has the favorite soft vest of white mull or 
batiste and yellow Valenciennes, and is completed by 
striped blue and white ribbon in the collar, belt, and 


















bows. The front of the waist is laid in two box-pleats 
either side of the white blouse-vest of mull, held in tucks 
three-fourths of an inch wide, with narrow yellow edging 
on each tuck. A stylish large collarette extending far 
over the sleeve-tops is of the grass linen trimmed with a 
narrow ruche of the. yellow lace. Rhinestone buckles 
are in the ribbon bows. The skirt, shaped by two gored 
breadths on either side, is six yards wide at the foot, and 
is simply hemmed. It hangs over a foundation skirt of 
white Victoria lawn, and similar lawn is used for the waist 
lining, which has but few whalebones. ‘The gigot sleeves 
can be worn without lining. 


BLUE-DOTTED ECRU LINEN WITH YELLOW LACE. 


A white organdie dress over pink taffeta is trimmed 
with creamy Valenciennes edging and insertion. The or- 
gandie waist, on a fitted taffeta lining, has a short yoke of 
two rows of insertion, alike in front and back, edged with 
a lace ruffle four inches wide, This lace also drops down 
in V’s, made by sewing the straight edges together, the 
middle V reaching the belt, the others shorter. The front 
is gathered to droop, but the back of the waist is drawn 
down to the belt in three narrow side pleats on either side 
of the fastening of hooks anl eyes. The collar, cuffs, 
bows, and belt are of shot pink taffeta ribbon, with a de 
sign of chiné moss rose-buds. Elbow puffed sleeves over 
a fitted lining of taffeta are trimmed with rows of lace. 
The skirt has tucked side-panels trimmed with lace at the 
foot, and is further enriched with insertions, 

An imported dress of dotted ciel-blue Swiss muslin, 
with a printed design of ivy leaves with red berries and 
brown stems, is made over a fitted princesse slip of taffeta. 
The trimming is the new hand-embroidered linen in leaf 
like points. The gown is-all in one piece, and is partly 
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ECRU GRASS LINEN WITH WHITE DUCK. 


shaped by very fine lengthwise tucks, which extend low 
on the hips between the points. The top of the full waist 
is gathered, and the back of the skirt is also gathered. A 
collar-band of the material is covered with the new em- 
broidery.. Elbow sleeves are a large puff over a fitted 
taffeta lining. The skirt has a six-inch hem headed by 
narrow beading, while the foundation skirt has a pinked 
flounce of the taffeta. 

A sheer white batiste dress trimmed with Lierre inser- 
tions and lace is made up over pink lawn linings. It has 
a round French waist with lengthwise insertions which 


PRINTED BLUE SWISS MUSLIN WITH EMBROIDERED 
LINEN POINTS. 


bow in the back. The skirt, six yards wide at the foot, is 
half a yard wider than the lawn foundation skirt, which 
is finished with a gathered flounce five inches wide. Four 
rosettes are on the ribbon belt. 


A jacket suit of China-blue duck trimmed with white 


duck is worn with a shirt-waist of Madras, silk gingham, 
or wash silk. The jacket bas the short Eton back, while 


the front is stylishly pointed. The large revers collar is 
of white duck heed with stitched bands of blue. Carved 
pearl buttons are on the front, where it opens on a point- 
ed girdle of white duck with blue and studded 


WHITE ORGANDIE WITH CREAM VALENCIENNES OVER 
PINK TAFFETA, 


with small pearl buttons, Two flaps suggesting pockets 
are on the front at the waist-line. Gigot sleeves droop 
heavily, and are strapped with white down the outside. 
The skirt flares to five yards in width at the hem, which 
is three inches wide, and held by two rows of stitching. 
At the top the front and side gores are fitted by darts, 
and straps are stitched down the seams. The back ful 
ness is folded in a box-pleat of several layers. 

The piqué skirt, of which an illustration is given here 
with, is designed to be completed by the conventional 
blazer and silk shirt-waist. It is made with the sides 
broadly folding forward upon the gored front, with ‘the 
fold stitched part of the way down, and a row of large 
pearl buttons on either side. 

This simple tailor style in piqué is consistent with the 
nature of the material, and makes an exceedingly trim and 
cool-looking hot-weather dress—cooler in appearance than 


form points at the top. The baek has only points of the 


insertion, giving a yoke effect. Full puffed elbow sleeves 
of batiste over equally full lawn puffs are gathered to a 
band of pink satin ribbon finished with a bow. Lace ten 
inches wide falls from the shoulders, where it is gathered 
over a ribbon bow with ends, and extends down front and 
back to the bow at the elbow. A tour de cou of pink blos- 
soms is laid on a collar-band of pink ribbon, with a large 
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WHITE BATISTE WITH LACE. CHINA-BLUE DUCK RELIEVED BY WHITE. 




















WHITE PIQUE SKIRT. 


it is in reality, which is one of its merits as a sea-side dress. 
‘Tan-colored piqué is made up in the same severe fashion, 
and is stylishly worn with a white waist. Almost an 
color of waist can be adopted with white piqué, althou i 
the preference is given to silks of delicate shades of pink, 
blue, and green. The simpler styles of belted dresses are 
also made up in piqué. For instance, the model illus- 
trated of an écru grass-linen dress trimmed with white 
duck is made up in white piqué, with the full blouse part 
of the waist box-pleated, and pale blue piqué substituted 
for all the parts which are of white duck in the model. 


MID CLOVER BLOOMS. 


\ HEN Meg Marston married John Hope her friends 

were glad, for he was a charming fellow. When,a 
year after her marriage, she moved out of town, into a 
country village some thirty miles from New York, we 
were inconsolable. Meg had always been one of our lead- 
ers in all social enterprises, and we felt that she would be 
buried from the world in her suburban home. I intimated 
as much on my farewell call to her. She shook her head 
merrily, but positively. 

‘* We shall see!” was her laughing response. ‘‘ Wood- 
ville is, during the summer, the resort of many delightful 
city people, and there are some good old families who live 
there all the year round. Moreover, it is one of the pretti- 
est places you ever saw.” 

I was still incredulous. 

** But, Meg,” I urged, “‘ it is country /” 

‘‘And what of that? I have John and the baby,” she 
answered, with a happy light in her brown eyes. 

** That is just it!” exclaimed I, impatiently. ‘‘ You are 
beginning as you mean to goon. Out there, away from 
the city, you will grow to be merely a model wife and 
mother. That is all very well in its way, of course, and 
very beautiful and proper. But you will never have any 
social life; your house will no longer be the centre for 
fun and amusement, and in giving up entertaining, you 
hide one of your talents in a napkin.” 

‘*My dear girl,” said my friend, ‘‘1 have not the least 
intention of * burying * myself, ‘hiding my talent ’—if | 
have one—or of ‘giving up social life.’ It would be un- 
fair to my family—(does not that sound grand ?)—if | did 
so. John goes to the city and back every day, and he 
will thus keep in touch with the outer world, and do you 
imagine that [ shall become fossilized in my pretty new 
home? If people are naturally narrow, country life will 
make them unbearably provincial; if they choose to grow 
in mind and heart, the free out-door life and the time for 
thought and reading will develop them. And as to so- 
cial life—come out and see me, and I will try to have an 
afternoon tea that will prove as pleasant as any that I 
have ever given in town. The house that John bas had 
remodelled is one that was an unusually pretty farm-house. 
We have had it modernized to suit jin de sidcle tastes, 
while all the surroundings remain the same. Now when 
will you come and see it all for yourself? How would 
the second week in June suit you?” 

I promised to go, and one fair afternoon my trunk and 
I were set down at an unpretentious railway station, upon 
which the name *‘ Woodville” was Hinted in yellow let- 
ters. John Hope stood upon the platform, head uncov- 
ered and a genial welcome in his face. He led me to a 
light surrey in which Meg was waiting. I was placed on 
the back seat with my hostess, while mine host took the 
reins. His horses were a fine pair of bays, fleet of foot 
and gentle of disposition. 

ss Row,” said Meg, ‘‘ that you have beheld our railway 
station, you have seen the ugliest thing in our village. 
And to prove the truth of my assertion, we are going to 
tuke you home by the longest way around. Your trunk 
will go direct by the stage.” 

The air was fresh, the carriage comfortable, and I leaned 
back prepared to enjoy every minute of my outing. | 
noticed that Meg’s attire was as tasteful as it had always 
been, and that while her husband wore the conventional 
summer negligee shirt, his linen was spotiess and his 
clothes perfect in fit. His hat was lifted frequently, for 
we passed carriage after carriage containing geutlemen 
who had come out on the same train with myself. 

“These are our summer commuters,” explained John 
Hope. ‘1 usually reach home by this train, but to-day 
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I came out earlier, that I might have the pleasure of tak- 
ing you and Meg on this drive.” 

e soon left the village with its small houses behind 
us; then we passed some handsome residences, and, still 
following an excellent road, bégan to climb a long hill. 
When we reached the summit, 1 decided that the view 
was well worth the ascent. Below us lay fertile culti- 
vated fields, dotted here and there with farm - houses, 
small stretches of woodland, and one or two church spires. 
Beyond the plain was range after range of wooded hills. 

“Since you like that view,” said . we will take 
you home. For I am anxious to see what you think of 
the secluded corner of the globe in which we are hidden.” 

“Tf it is all as pleasant as this, I shall surely approve 
of your choice,” I replied, truthfully. 

he horses’ heads were turned homewards, and we were 
swiftly carried through shaded hemlock woods, fragrant 
with resinous odors and musical with songs of thrushes. 
Most of the road led down hill, until a sudden turn brought 
us out into the open, and once more we began to climb a 
wooded ascent. At the top of this the horses turned into 
a gate and followed a*winding road through a grove of 
chestnuts. 

“This is home,” said Meg, softly, as the road swept 
around to the front of a Reaee-conltine, roomy, aud pic- 
turesque. 

I caught | breath with surprise. The grove through 
which we had passed was at the back of dis hreud. n 
front, where we now stood, a lawn sloped down to a silver 
Jake that rippled into gold under the light of the sinking 
sun. Between us and the lawn stretched beds of roses 
that shook their fragrance out on the evening breeze un- 
til the whole air was rich with perfume. The porch was 
embowered by honeysuckle; to the left lay the leafy or- 
chard, from which robins and orioles chanted vespers; be- 
— and around all reached the calm, softly purple hills. 

wo sentences lea naturally to my lips as I gazed. I 
said them in a half whisper: 

“*The garden of the Lord.’ ‘As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem.’” 

Meg turned and kissed me impulsively. . 

“I am satisfied,” she said, with a happy catch in her 
voice. ‘‘I knew you would love it. And now you must 
scome in and see the baby.” 

**My dear,” said Meg, after dinner that same evening, 
‘to-morrow afternoon I give a clover tea in your honor.” 

**A clover tea! It sounds delightful, but where did you 
get the idea?” 

Out of this massive brain partly; but I was emboldened 
to launch out into a new and essentially rural entertuin- 
ment by an incident in Mrs. Whitney's Hitherto, which I 
have been reading for the dozenth time. Do you remem- 
ber the out-door féte Anstiss gave at the farm?” 

—s a a very hazy recollection of it. Meg produced the 


ym. 

‘This description is what decided me to be as brave as 
Anstiss, and attempt to entertain my guests as city people 
cannot do. Anstiss says of ber ‘party’ in the meadows 
under the clear heavens: 

***Quails whistled out in the fields; a single whippoor- 
will in the skirt of the woods began its early evening song; 
the pines we had come through rustled high up as the 
light evening wind touched their tops; a tender, gleaming 
young moon looked in tremulously between the trees out 
of the upper horizon light. Not a woman there but me 
had a hall like this to gather guests in.’ 

**So far did I read, when | was seized with an inspira- 
tion. Why could | not have a tea for you which sbould 
be entirely original? And then it was that I set my brain 
to work, and out of its labors evolved the scheme for my 
clover tea. Wait until to-morrow, and you shall behold 
the result. Just now you must know nothing of it except 
that the object of the assemblage of friends is to find four- 
leafed clovers. The person findivg the greatest number 
gets a prize.” 

**Oh,” moaned I, ‘‘I never found one in my life!” 

** Be comforted, then, child, for perhaps you may receive 
the booby prize. Would you like to see the favors?” 

The first prize for the fortunate woman finding most 
lucky leaves was a gold pin in the shape of a four-leaf 
clover, with a tiny dewdrop of a diamond vesiling in the 
centre, while the first prize for the men was a small scarf- 
pin in the same design. The ladies’ booby prize was a 
fun, over which were dropped hand-painted clovers in 
delicate shades of pink; and the male booby prize was a 
blotting- pad, also painted with an elaborate design of 
clovers. 

** Beautifal!” I exclaimed. 

‘All my preparations are made, and the only thing 
that remains to be wished for is clear weather,” declared 


eg. 

** Which we will surely have, little woman,” said John, 
entering from the piazza. “ The stars and moon are out 
in all their glory.” 

And John proved no mean weather prophet, for the 
morrow dawned without a cloud in the sky. The day 
was perfect. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon Meg tapped at my door. 

‘If you are dressed,” she said, ‘‘ come down stairs, for 
pron you to view my arrangements before our guests 
arrive.” 

Her gown was of sheer French lawn dotted with pink 
clovers. 

“The selection of this dress was entirely accidental,” 
she averred, laughing at my admiring gaze. ‘‘ The mate- 
rial was bought and made up before I had formed the 
scheme for this afternoon's festival. Here is a corsage 
bouquet for you. I have one like it foreach lady, and 
y boutonniéres for the gentlemen.” 

he bouquet was a huge bunch of rich red clovers, tied 
with a ed pink ribbon. 

We descended the stairs and went through the parlors 
out on the broad veranda. At one side of the lawn was 
a belt of old trees, and under these stood small tables, each 
covered with a large damask napkin, in which the design 
of clover was woven. 

*‘ Again pure accident,” explained Meg. ‘One of my 
wedding-presents from an aunt was a big company-cloth 
and napkins in that design. The napkins are so large 
that they cover these little tables, while the cloth drapes 
the large table nicely.” 

Upon each stand was a small vase of white elovers set 
upon a hem-stitched doily, exquisitely embroidered with 
the same flower. 

“You see, I have been meditating this affair for a 
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month, and have worked those doilies in my spare mo- 
ments. Come and see the refreshment table. 

On this—the dining-table, which had been moved out «n 

the grass—were the plates, glasses, and silver needed for 
the repast. 
“This china is John’s contribution to the féte. He his 
long been threatening to buy some new crockery, and 
when he heard of my proposed (ea the dear fellow went 
and ordered this.” 

At one end of the board stood  cut-glass punch-bowl 
of claret-cup, on the surface of which floated pink clover 
heads. Clover leaves garnished each dish, a heap of 
the fra t blossoms was piled pyramidwise in the mid- 
dle of table. 

** Of course my ices were sent out from town. Every- 
thing else was made at home, and the strawberries ure 
from our own place,” whispered Meg, as the first carriage- 
load of people arrived. 

The guests entered one and all into the spirit of the en- 
tertainment, and soon lawn and orchard were dotted with 
gayly clad girls and attentive men, all eagerly searching 

or the four-leafed luck-token. Many were the exclama- 

tions of delight as ove after another the elusive four-foil 
was plucked, and some utterances of chagrin showed where 
were the less favored ones to whom Nature did not so 
readily reveal her treasures. I was among these last; and 
when, seated all together upon the lawn, we counted our 
pte received the booby prize,as the one four-leafed 
clover which I had found proved to be a three-foil with 
one leaf split. 

“This is one of the times when my near-sighted eyes 
oe me a good turn,” I said, proudly unfolding my dainty 

an 


Just as the prizes were distributed a white-capped and 
aproned nurse bore into our midst the baby, who, all af- 
firmed, was the success of the afternoon. His white frock 
was caught at the shoulders by knots of pink clovers, a 
chain of the same circled his waist, and both chubby hands 
were full of the bright blossoms, which he clutched tight- 
ly, and over which he gurgled ecstatically. He was passed 
from one guest to another, and received adulation or ad- 
miration with a baby’s serene conviction that it is all per- 
fectly natural and only what might be expected. Then, 
when he was borne, still smiling rapturously, into the 
house, refreshments were served. 

How good things tasted out in that appetizing and 
bracing air! There were lobster and chicken salads with 
crisp green lettuce leaves; thin sandwiches piled on clo- 
ver garnished plates, flaky biscuits, golden sponge loaves, 
light cream-puffs, and huge uncapped strawberries, which 
we dipped in sugar and ate with our fingers Iced drinks 
satisfied our thirst, and, last of all, appeared the individ- 
ual forms of pink and white ices,each laid on a green 
saucer, clover leaf in shape. 

When the dew began to fall we repaired to the veranda. 
The French windows, opening down to the floor, were 
wide open, and inside of one of these was the piano. Soon 
from out the gloom of the room came the prelude to a 
song, which was warbled to a rippling accompaniment. 
The singer had a clear, sweet, girlish voice,and we checked 
our chat to catch the distinctly enunciated words of ‘‘ The 
Clover Song”: 

“I wonder what the clover thinks, 
Intimate friend of bobolinks, 
Lover of daisies slim and white, 
Waltzer with buttercups at night!” 


Then the key changed.and softly sweet came the words: 


“Sweet by the road-sides, sweet by sills, 
Sweet in the meadows, sweet on hills; 
Sweet in ite white, sweet in ite red, 
Oh, half its sweet cannot be said; 
Sweet in its every living breath, 
Sweetest, perhaps, at last, in death. 

Uh, who knows what the clover thinks? 
No one! unless the bobolinks!” 


Later in the evening we again hushed our talk to hear 
our host’s rich tenor, as he sang, 


“The clover blossoms kiss her feet, 
She is so sweet—she is so sweet!” 


‘‘Oh, Meg,” I sighed, as the last guest departed, “ it 
has been simply the loveliest affair I ever imagined!” 

“Even if it was not in town, dearie?” was the query, 
accompanied by a quizzical smile. 

** Listen to me,” I said, seriously, ‘‘ while I declare that 
I am converted entirely to your way of thinking. I be 
lieve that man was the wisest of his generation who as- 
serted that ‘man made the city, but God made the coun- 
try.’ Judge for yourself in which place | should prefer 
to live—at all events, while it is June, and the clover 
blooms. Vineinta VAN DE WATER. 


SUFFRAGE OR NOT? 


yee are sometimes more dangerous when they have 
been themselves allured than when they were merely 
alluring. On the Scylla of Suffrage now sit Sapphos of 
such acknowledged wisdom and evident sincerity that 
the Chary bdis of Opposition suffers for victims; not be- 
cause its rival has become more terrible, but because it is 
less so. This is a charming paradox, though there may 
be those who see in the —— lack of virulent opposi- 
tion merely the dangerous ae of the Japanese, con- 
quering by very force of yielding. Certain it is that the 
rock seems to have been submerged in the whirlpool, un- 
til both are lost in a placid sea of gentle acquiescence, a 
willingness on both sides to wait and see what is going to 
happen. This calmness of anticipation might once have 
been called culpable indifference by the ardent on either 
side; but the amiable on both sides are a constantly in- 
creasing class, glad to embark on the common ground, or, 
to preserve the simile, the « yn sea of noble willing- 
ness, to let the inevitable occur. 

** But what is it that is inevitable?” demand the ardent; 
“success or defeat?” That is hard to predict, because 
when the tide seems to have disappeared, it may be with 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ melancholy, loug, withdrawing roar,” 
or it may be with the wisdom of the athlete, who steps 
back to gain a impetus for the final leap. It cer- 
tainly seems as if something were about to happen. The 
wise on both sides are content to wait. They comprise 
men who say with tranquillity, ‘‘ Certainly, I am willin 
to give women the suffrage if they —_ want to suffer,” 

women who assert that they are willing to sign both 
petitions, one because they want to, and the other use 
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so many of their friends want to. What will — un- 
der the auspices of such culpable indifference? ‘The inev- 
itable, which always happeus in any case, and in which we 
shall do well to acquiesce. 

For it is a question whether individual effort in some 
directions is a8 valuable as it claims to be, ** Little drops 
of water” make ‘‘the mighty ocean,” provided you have 
sense enough to pour them into the ocean; but if you try 
dropping them one by one on the foreheads of individual 
people, they wil! make those people insane. ‘‘ Little grains 
of sand” will make ‘‘a pleasant land,” no doubt, if you 
have irrigation enough to counteract their natural effect; 
but simply conglomerated they make a desert, and in the 
slightest disturbance choke humanity, stop the railway 
trains, and annihilate even camels. If your cause is a good 
one, you can afford to say nothing about it, and to walk 
about without a sword at your side. Indeed, there are 
many cases in which the weakness of a man’s assertion 
may be measured by the violence with which he defends 
it. I have always had a great respect for Galileo, who 
was so absolutely sure that the earth moved as not to inu- 
sult it by supposing for a moment that it needed his per- 
sonal assertion to prop it up again or give it a lift. When 
you come trippingly forward with a drop or two of wa- 
ter, or a grain or two of sand, anxious to alleviate the 
thirst add to the “ pleasantness” of your fellow-be- 
ings, be sure, first, that they are thirsty, aud secondly, that 
they will have sense enough to water—and not with tears 
—the arid sands you are gracefully offering them to be 
turned into a rose. 

‘The present scribe—grateful to Du Maurier for invent- 
ing a purase with all the modesty and none of the hypoc- 
risy of an editorial ‘‘ we”—is not a siren. Neither 1s she 
a Galileo. Neither bas she any desire to be a champion. 
All she is good for is to acquiesce in the inevitable. Claim- 
ing ouly to be a seer, shethinks that she sees suffrage as a 
tuimg that isto be. Is she glad? She doesn’t kuow. Is 
she sorry? Just a little bit. Does she dread the experi- 
ment? Not ut all; she has confidence, with ‘‘ Pippa Pass- 
es,” that 

“God's in His heaven! 
All’s right with the world!” 


She has been maddened at times with noticing that Igno- 
ramuses and Idiots and Idiosyncrasies—everything, in 
short, that begins with ‘‘1,” except that great original 
* 1,” herself —are allowed a voice as to American policy 
and politics; but she has been calmed by the reflection 
that us it is absolutely certain that all unintelligent wo- 
men would rush to the polls, and only a part of the in- 
telligent, her own highly intelligent vote would be more 
likely to be defeated by the majority of her own sex than 
by the present masculine vote, She is not of those who 
are indignant at its being said that womeu should not be 
allowed to vote because they are illogical; she thinks her- 
self that they are illogical, but only because logic has 
never been required of them. Demand regulates supply. 
Give her something to reason out, and she will begin to 
have more than ‘‘a woman’s reason” for her conclusions. 
She does not care, however, to hasten the time when she 
is to be more logical, because she does not believe that 
dissenters from Galileo can affect the main question, or 
that Mrs. Partington can stop the incoming tide. Carlyle 
declares that the Man makes the Age; Buckle is certain 
that the Age makes the Man; the present scribe is not cer- 
tain as to who makes anything. Sut she remembers that 
a great thinker, or rather a great observer, has called atten- 
tion to the fact that every great reform has been less the 
starting of something new than the destruction of some- 
thing old. She has faith in the helpfulness of the cor- 
roding acid of time. She does not believe that time rusts, 
but that it eats: first, the hearts and minds and souls that 
are the most sensitive metal, but finally all hearts and 
souls and minds that need to be eaten. She does not 
believe greatly in the necessity for pioneers; they are 
useful, but they anticipate rather than create the state 
of feeling which comes afterthem. Itis not John Brown, 
the humanitarian, seeing only one thing, but Lincoln, 
the patriot, seeing all things, who finally emancipates the 
slaves. ‘‘ Public opinion formed Lincoln,” cry all the 
small reformers who have been industriously bringing for 
years their little drops of water and little grains of sand, 
and who, as soon as a cock-robin has been killed, point to 
some smal! pioneer sparrow and cry, ‘‘ He did it with his 
bow and arrow.” But when the great tree of Opposition 
is finally felled, the wise will not claim to have done it 
with their litle hatchet, lest the troublesome should ask 
where they got the hatchet; but neither will they weep 
that the seeming mighty have so fallen. Rather will they 
stand cheerfully by and clap their hands that at last it 
has been done. ‘‘ Good! let us try the experiment!” 
Auice W. Rouwins. 


TALKS WITH THE SERVANTS. 
VIL.—IOLLIS, THE NURSE. 


OU are high-priestess, Hollis, in the home’s holy of 
holies. What u good woman you must needs be to 
share the sacred duties of motherhood, and help to train 
the minds and bodies of the coming generation! There 
should be two illumined mottoes upon the walls of your 
domain, always before your eyes—*‘Good temper” and 
** Cleanliness.” You have in ae hands that dangerous 
weapon power. “Phese little helpless es in your 
hands, at your mercy, and your power may be dangerous- 
ly abused if you have not a genuine love for your calling. 
One would think the very helplessness of the babies would 
be their strongest weapon, but every one knows sad stories 


of anguishing cruelties in the nursery to little speechless’ 


victims. But you are not of this kind, of course. The 
spirit of this household is too watchful, too Argus-eyed, to 
permit any but a good woman to have charge of its best 
treasures—far more precious in that spirit’s eyes than the 
jewels Lucine, the maid, is so fond of cleaning. No, in- 
deed! When these little folk are grown they will look 
back with tender eyes upon the second mother of their 
childhood. 

What a pretty nursery! Warm yellow walls, soft and 
clear as sunshine. Delicate muslin curtains; but only as 
long as the sash, lest little toddlers should be lifting them- 
selves by the crisp frills. A big bowl of growing daffo- 
dils in this window, a gay canary-bird in a gilt cage in the 
other. And lovely pictures everywhere—of Red Riding- 
hood pacing bravely through the dark, dark wood, with 
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the cruel, wily wolf at her side; of the fair Princess who 
slept so late o' mornings; of the beautiful Prince fitting 
the glass slipper to Cinderella's lucky toes. ‘Ihere is ro- 
mance galore in this nursery, including all the lovely po- 
etry Nurse Hoilis can suy about the Miller of Dee and 
Puss in Boots and many other fascinating folk. All 
their lives the children will Jook back delightedly upon 
the fire-lit dusk just before bedtime, when Nurse Hollis 
sang songs aud suid such pretty poetry. 

but strict rules in this nursery, mind you! Bedtime at 
the stroke of the clock. And no singing or rocking or any 
indulgence then. Every one, down to wee brother, laid 
in his or her crib, the light turned down to the merest 
bead and hidden behind a shade, and strict silence. Nurse 
kuows that half the spectacied children of to-day owe 
their weakness to sleeping iu a lighted nursery, and she 
would never recover from the shame of having one of ber 
charges with a weakness of the eyes—realiziug that lids 
are semitransparent, and the eye strained ail night by light 
is not rested and streugtiencd by sleep. No less is she 
aware, too, of the value of fresh air, and no matter what 
the weather,a window is open at the top at night, and 
door open, so that there is always a current of air moving. 
See the rosy cheeks of her babies when they wake! ‘That 
means that their blood is full of fresh oxygen, and they 
never have colds or croup. 

Wee brother has a warm bath, but none of the older 
ones are allowed theirs more than the temperature of her 


hand, and she dips her sponge into quite cvol water at the , 


last minute and sponges them off. There is a hot towel 
ou the fender, with which they are rubbed till they glow, 
and the children love their cold sponge. Mamma was 
horrified at first, but now she is thankful that sore throats 
and heavy colds are unknown in her nursery. 

Nurse’s charges are heavily and warmly covered at 
night; but in the daytime, while they are active and the 
open fire burns briskly, she will not allow the children to 
be swathed in flanneis. Indeed, all summer their arms 
and necks and littie legs are bare, though jackets are al- 
ways close at hand upon the slightest complaint of cold. 
They do not complain often; their young blood runs so 
warm and swift in their sturdy, active bodies that they 
are not much troubled with such sensations. The little 
people of her nursery are not the sensitive, cosseted chil- 
dren of the ‘‘all-wool” craze. But she always has for 
them u great open tire—behind a locked fender—except 
in the fullest heat of summer. On the floor is a heavy 
felt carpet with a thick layer of cork beneath, so that 
smal] tumbles do not hurt the small heads, and the floor 
conducts no cold iuto the tiny bodies which sit and crawl 
upon it, and the doors fit so tight that no draught blows 
under them. 

The nursery pharmacopeia is a small one. The hard 
thumps that bring tears are treated with a sponge dipped 
in very hot water and a little arnica, which’ prevents ugly 
bruises resulting. A small cut Nurse Hollis treats with 
a bit of tissue-paper, wet on her tongue, pasted on the 
place, aud a bit of rag tied upon it till the wholesome 
young flesh begins its almost instantaneous knitting. A 
deeper wound gets a bit of white court-plaster. A grow- 
ing pain gets warming by the fire and good strong rub- 
bing from her kind hands, and when wee brother cries 
for pain in his tammy he is laid face down on a hot pil- 
low, and has his back and Joins rubbed, while older sisters 
and brothers in the same case get the same treatment, with 
three drops of peppermint on a lump of sugar. In the 
rare cases when colds do threaten, the little feet are 
stripped at once, and toasted by the fire for nearly half an 
hour—toasted so hot that there are sometimes tears. The 
invalid goes to bed immediately, with a chest rubbed un- 
Ul it glows with goose-grease, and a cup of very hot boil- 
ed milk sipped as quickly as can be borne. Very few 
colds survive that treatment. 

As for food, Nurse Hollis is careful beyond belief. 
For breakfast only fruit, bread-and-butter, and fresh milk. 
The milk must not be cold, either, but quite as warm as 
the temperature of the room. At eleven a good slice of 
whole-wheat bread with butter. At one, dinner of some 
simple meat, rice, or potatoes ; a green vegetable; stewed 
fruit ; custard or a simple pudding. At four a few oat- 
meal biscuit. At six a big bowl of bread cut into dice, 
over which is poured boiling milk. No candies, no jams, 
no eating between those hours, no greasy preparations, 
no overloading of the little digestive organs. ‘‘Often, 
and a little at a time at very regular intervals,” is Nurse 
Hollis’s rule for healthy children. 

A walk every day if possible; if not, every one turned 
out of the nursery twice a day, and all the windows opened 
wide for ten minutes to entirely change the air, For amuse- 
ment plenty of running and jumping and tumbling, and 
pleuty of noise, except at mid-day—nap-time. For rainy 
days and sick children, paste-pot, scissors, old magazines, 
and a scrap-book, with delightful stories illustrated by 
the clipped pictures. Or else the cutting of beautiful 
families of paper dolls, with their clothes and furniture, 
and going to housekeeping in a commodious and airy 
bonnet box. Or cat’s cradle, or slate pictures. 

Nurse Hollis has but one fad, and that is on the subject 
of soap. She suspects all varieties, and manufactures her 
own—a process that invariably causes excitement in the 
kitchen, where she shaves fine a pound of the plain brown 
olive-oil soap, and sets it upon the stove with a pint of 
water and one of alcohol. hen this is thoroughly dis- 
solved and most of the alcohol evaporated, she adds a 
pound of glycerine, stirs a few minutes, and as she sets it 
away to cool in a series of small moulds, perfumes it with 
a drop or two of ottar of rose. She is convinced that no 
young skin washed with this compound is liable to chafe 
or chap. Rumazers BISLAND. 


A MODEST SUMMER OUTFIT. 


AT can be well dressed in these days of silk waists 
and shirt-waists with comparatively little expense. 
Of course if she contemplates spending her summer at 
one of our fashionable resorts, either at the sea-shore or 
mountains, her wardrobe has to be large and varied. 

The girl who chooses, however, to withdraw for a sea- 
son from the mad whirl of society, and seeks rest and 
health in a more secluded spot, can be daintily and inex- 
pensively gowned by taking a little thought. 

To begin with, there must be the travelling suit. The 
most comfortable is the shirt-waist of silk, linen, or cotton, 
worn with a black or blue serge skirt. A travelling cape 
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or jacket to match the skirt will be found sufficient for a 


wrap. 

Very cool linen gowns are worn now, and very com- 
fortable they are. A sailor hat of any color or shape, or 
an English walking hat, is the best for travelling and 
roughing it generally. ‘This suit will also answer as a 

ting costume, and for day wear at any time. 

Very often if one’s family has taken a cottage in the 
mountains, simply changing from the shirt-waist of the 
morning to one a little more dressy will answer for the 
afternoon and evening toilette. 

Ginghams and similar thin is are so inexpensive at 
present that a girl may certainly have two or tbree, and 
with the large collars and cuffs of embroidery, which 
may be purchased at any of the large shops, a gingham 
or lawn frock can be made as plainly as possible, yet with 
a set or two of these be “‘a thing of beauty.” 

A black crépon skirt and two silk waists, one rather 
dark and the other light and fluffy, with sleeves just to the 
elbows, will be found useful for evenings at home. 

A white duck or piqué skirt, and short, jaunty,sleeveless 
jacket of white or some dark solid color, will ve in good 
taste for boating excursions ou the jake or for the little 
trip on a friend’s yacht, if one is so fortunate as to have a 
friend who possesses so delightful a thing. 

With this some shirt-waists of sheer batiste or lawn of 
a dainty color, with cuffs and collars of ribbon, are the 
prettiest one can wish. 

If established in or near a hotel, one is apt to be a guest 
at hops, concerts, and other affairs of society during the 
summer. 

For these a costume must be provided, as well as for 
lawn parties ‘and litle afternoon teas of the neighbors. 
The organdies, white Japanese silk, and dotted Swiss are 
the daiutiest and coolest things for summer. 

These are all new gowns which I have been suggesting. 
A girl always has two or three last summer's gowus, whicu 
may be freshened with new ribbon, lace, and embroidery. 

A large black hat and a white one, with the travel!ing 
hat, will cover the indispensable in the way of head-gear. 

Tan shoes, either high or low, as best suits the wearer, 
good and stout for walking and tramping, a pair of high 
black boots, and a pair of patent-leather ties complete the 
supply of foot-coverings. Of course with light costumes 
white shoes and stockings must be worn. 

For travelling, the glazed kid glove, of a dark tan or red, 
four-buttoned, is best. The white chamois gloves, which 
can be kept clean by washing, are not as hot as they look, 
and keep the hands from getting blistered by the oars in 
rowing and the reins in driving. 

For church and general wear the tan mousquetaires are 
very satisfactory, and if one is so extravagant as to wear 
long white gloves at hops on a sultry summer night, why, 
of course they have to be thought of too, and will aud 
to the length of the bill. 
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A Most interesting and charming festival will take place 
in Saratoga in early July, when there will be held tbe first 
reunion of thé social and literary clubs of the country. 
Although the invitations are issued by the Women’s Great- 
er Saratoga Association, the guests are not to be from 
women’s clubs alone, but also from mixed clubs and men’s 
clubs. There will be nothing strenuous or exacting in the 
exercises, but the endeavor will be to make the occasion 
one of relaxation and recreation to those who have all 
winter been devoting themselves to serious work in their 
clubs. All Saratoga will be en féte, with arches over the 
streets, decorations on the houses, welcomes from the 
school-children, and flowers everywhere. The railroads 
will carry the guests at reduced prices; the hotels will ac- 
commodate them at lowered rates. The five days of the 
festival will be given up to recreation, and the exercises 
that have been planned will not interfere with the enjoy 
ment of the pleasant drives about Saratoga. This reunion 
will, it is hoped, be only the first of many, and there are 
plans on foot for reviving the old poetical and literary 
tournaments of the Middle Ages and rewarding the vic 
tor with a Golden Rose, in imitation of the Golden Violet 
of medieval days. Women prominent in literature and 
art, as well as in club life, are to be asked to act as patron- 
esses, and a number of well-known names have already 
been secured. 

—If the success of the Key Monument Association of 
Frederick, Maryland, is in proportion to its zeal, the sim- 

le flag-pole that now marks the grave of Francis Scott 

Sey, in Mount Olivet Cemetery, in Frederick, will soon be 
replaced by a more worthy memorial, On ‘‘ Flag Day,” 
June 14th, the school-children of America have been asked 
to make this subject a part of their patriotic exercises, and 
the association hopes to secure generous contributions in 
honor of the author of the ‘‘ Star-spangled Banner.” The 
appeal is backed by the Governor of Maryland, who has 
sent an official endorsement of the movement to all the 
other Governors in the Union; and the Superintendent 
of Public Education in Maryland and the Mayor of Fred- 
erick have despatched like communications to similar 
officials in other States and cities. Besides this, 16,000 
newspapers have been urged to forward the work of secur- 
ing the $100,000 the association desire for their purpose. 

—A plucky old lady is Mrs. Mary Ann Smith, of East 
Lyme, Connecticut, who has lately celebrated her ninety- 
fourth birthday. Four days before this interesting event 
she led forth a party of women to mend the roads she had 
vainly petitioned the select-men to repair. One petition 
after another had been presented to the town fathers with 
out avail; but the women and children, with old Mrs. 
Smith at their head, cleared the loose stones from the 
road, and made a safe passage of what had for weeks been 
a perilous track. 

—The young Queen of the Netherlands is credited with 
a strong will of her own, and there are said to be stormy 
scenes once in a while when her will conflicts with that of 
the Queen Regent, her mother. The latter seems to have 
forgotten her German birth, so thoroughly has she identi- 
fled herself with the Datch, and she bas trained her daugh- 
ter in all the traditions of the House of Orange. The 
young Queen is the idol of her people, who look upon her 
as a worthy representative of their royal house. 





















































WaLkrne Costume. 


SOME NEW SUMMER 
SHOES. 

Be O high boots for country wear, 

one laced and one buttoned, have 
both a moderately round or square 
toe and a comfortable broad heel of 
no great height. The laced shoe is of 
tan calf foxed with glacé kid. The 
more dressy buttoned boot has also a 
tan upper, but is foxed with patent 
leather A russet low shoe, with a 
moderately square toe and low Eng 
lish heel, has two buttoned straps on 
the instep. A novelty is a low tennis 
or beach shoe of twine in macramé 
work, with a rubber sole and heel. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


( YOVERT-CLOTH of a light beige 
/ shade is the material of a walk 
ing or travelling costume shown, 
made with a plain skirt and a short 
fitted jacket with a ripple basque. 
The jacket opens to the waist with 
silk-faced revers matching in color; 
at the waist are double buttons of 
dull gilt. A chemisette is worn with- 
in, of tucked white lawn with inser 
tions and edging of yellow lace, and 
there are narrow turned-back cuffs to 
correspond on the sleeves 

A dressy costume for the races is 
of clouded taffeta in cream and gray 
crossbarred with yellow lines. The 
flaring skirt forms a flat pleat at each 
side of the front breadth, The bodice 
is a short basque, with a full fichu 
drapery of cream-colored embroidery, 
which runs down into a vest between 
the open fronts. The collar is of 
moss-green velvet, and there are re- 
vers cuffs of the velvet, with droop 
ing cream lace below at the wrists. 

Another model illustrated is of 
blue-and-tan shot mohair. It has a 
slightly pointed waist, pleated in at 
the middle of the front and back, 
and completed by a large square-cor- 
nered collar of linen batiste edged 
with lace, ornamented with a blue 
knot at the front. The new feature 
of the gown is the skirt, which is 
made with flat- pleated instead of 
waved sides, and a godet back. It is 
six yards wide at the bottom, and is 
in seven breadths—a narrow gored 
front, a wide- pleated side breadth, 
und four godet back breadths. A 
diagram pattern of this skirt is given 
on the last pattern sheet, that accom 
panying Bazar No. 22. The pleats 
are deeply folded in, but are so dart- 
ed as to avoid thickness on the 
hips 





a te A BED OF EVER-BLOOMING ROSES. 
it AVE you ever had a bed of ever-blooming roses in 
AY your garden? If you have not you have lost a great 


deal of pleasure, for we have no better flower for summer 
use when it is given the treatment it requires. It blooms 
‘ freely throughout the season under proper care, and 
* every one knows that one fine rose is worth a great 
many ordinary flowers. When you consider that it is not 
ouly possible, but easy, to have roses from June to the 
coming of cold weather, you will readily see that to go 
without a bed of them is something you cannot afford to 
a do, if you are fond of quality in the flower garden rather 
‘a we than quantity. Many persons may be under the impres- 
Pt? sion that plants enough to fill even a small bed would cost 
{y more money than they can afford. But the fact is these 
roses are propagated so extensively nowadays that the 

are sold very cheaply. Many reli- 
able plant-dealers offer fifteen plants 
for a dollar, and fifteen plants are 
enough to fill quite a bed. It is true 
that these plants will be small when 
received, but that is no good objection 
to be urged against them. These 
small plants are preferable for out- 
door planting to large ones. They 
are more sure to live, and it takes 
them less time to get a start in their 
new quarters. Once established, they 
make more rapid progress than large 
plants, because they suffer less from 
the change from greenhouse to gar- 
den. A healthy young plant, though 
small, will begin to bloom as soon as 
it begins to grow, which will be as 
soon as it can put out feeding-roots 
in the bed, ma? more than this you 
could not expect of any large plant. 

The soil for these roses should be 
deep,rich,and mellow. Set the plants 
about one foot apart. 

Generally the plants received from 
the florist will not require any cutting 
back at tlie time of planting, as most 
of the top is removed before sending 
to save weight and bulk, if they are 
sent by mail. If sent by express— 
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the preferable way, because more soil can be retained 
about the roots—there may be considerable top. This it 
is well to cut away to within three inches of the roots. 
When the roots have taken hold on the soil young 
shoots will be sent up. These will branch freely, and ev- 
ery branch will be terminated with buds. In order to 
keep up a succession of flowers it is necessary to keep up 
a succession of new growth, and this can only be done by 
cutting back the plant sharply from time to time. When 





Some New SumMeER Suoes. 


all the buds on a new branch have developed, cut that 
shoot back to within six inches of the ground. If the 
soil is rich—and it must be in order to attain success—new 
shoots will soon push out from the strong buds on that 
part of the stem remaining. From this it will be readily 
understood that the secret of success in the culture of 
the ever- blooming rose consists in keeping it always grow 
ing. During the hot weather it is an excellent plan to 
mulch the bed with grass clippings 
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THE LAUNDRY AND ITS 
FURNISHINGS. 
'E‘TLE ideal home laundry is the one that is 
| most conveniently arranged for carrying 
on the necessary work, and at the same time 
is so constructed as to have a due regard to 
the health and comfort of the workers. The 
labor of washing is so great, and ofttimes 

» injurious to health, that any contrivance 
that may facilitate its accomplishment, either 
by lessening manual labor or simplifying the 
should be attended to by the careful 
housewife who aims to merit Solomon's de 
scription of the virtuous woman, ** who look 
eth well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” 

The room itself need not of necessity be 
spacious, but must be convenient, well ap 
pointed, and well-lighted. If one would rout 
dirt from its intrenchment in seams and hems 
and folds, a good strong light is of primal 
The floor should be of cement 
or hard-wood, the tubs stationary and porce- 
lain-lined. In setting the tubs, pay especial 
attention to having them high enough to 
suit officiating Nothing is 
harder for the back than a tub or sink so 
low that the bending posture must be con 
The washboard may be a fixture 
or adjustable The former is apt to be kept 
cleaner: the latter can have the angle ad 
justed to suit the garment being cleansed, 
and is therefore more convenient 

The traps are much better left exposed, in 
order that they may be easily reached in case 
of necessity. The Sanitas or Dececo traps 
are especially good, as they are self-scouring 

that is, the water flowing through them in 
a smooth course carries with it all impuri 
ties—and their seals are so deep that the wn- 
ter is not apt to evaporate and allow the gas 
to rise Neither of these traps siphon out 
The hole where the water is discharged from 
the tub should be of the same size as the 
waste- pipe, that the water may scour the 
passage as it goes. The best faucets are 
those that ean be turned with one motion, 
and when the water does not come with such 
a rush as to deluge the person and endan 
ger the temper, if not the life, of the recipi- 
ent 

A little cupboard that can be locked, or a 
high shelf above the reach of the children, 
is a laundry necessity. Here, carefully la 
belled, should be kept the preparations for 
the removal of obstinate stains—dilute citric 
wid for iron-rust or mildew, oxalic acid for 
ink, fruit, and wine, and ammonia for flan 
nels and dish-towels. Soap should be bought 
by the quantity and spread out to dry, as it 
vill go much further than when used fresh, 
Here, too, can be kept the bluing—the ultra 
mearine, for the more brilliant Prussian blue 
is very apt to contain iron in solution, which 
rusts the clothes 

Then comes the laundry table, of pine, 
with a drawer for holding the beeswax tied 
in a cloth for rubbing the irons, the cheese 
cloth cover for the table when starching, a 
case-knife, a spoon for stirring the starch, 
the holders well interlined with flannel to 
enve the hands. and the rest for the sud-irons. 
Of these there should be an abundance. A 
lroy polisher for the shirts, which costs but 
forty cents, a Florence iron for forty-five 
cents, two heavy irons,and three lighter ones, 
for which you pay from three to four cents 
per pound. The range is next in order, with 
a copper-bottomed wash-boiler, after which 
naught remains to be provided save the 
hasket, the wringer, the bars, the 
skirt and bosom boards, the clothes-line and 
pins 

Thus the room and its equipments being 
perfect, each after its own kind, there need 
be no reason why the work done under such 
favoring conditions should not be crowned 
With success 
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MIS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
been used for over fifty years by millions of 
chikiren while teething, with perfect 





succes vw child, softens the game, allaye 
al i dl colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhe Seuld by draggiate in every part of the 
workl. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Ade,) 

FEED THEM PROPERLY 
and carefully ; reduce the painfully large percentaye 


of infant mortality 
experiments in this very important matter. The Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has saved thou- 
sands of little lives. —{Adp.) 


Take no chances and make no 





ADVERTISE MEN'TS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
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COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


s + In view of the 

Caution: 1 vey of me 

Hof the labels and wrappers on our 

mls, Copeutmmers should make rure 

t our_plece of manufocture, 

ly, Mase., 
pac . 








SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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A Request 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


UST to re- 
mind you 
that you 
can't help being 
fitted with Dr. 
Warner's Cor- @ 
sets --- Simply 
buy the one 

adapted to you. 
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Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece : 


Qo 


gviland, 
¥ Limoges : 


On Decorated China. 


Ov White China. 











Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 


Siteion te ipl be or 


sent on receint of 50c. 
maLeS ia regs OF Cie eeat 
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when answering advertise- | —~~ Harper's NEW CATALOGUE, 
ments contained therein. Be phe pe mp oe naga 
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Food is fuel to the body. 
“Best” Tonic, Pabst Malt Extract, secures perfect con- 
sumption of this fuel; hence perfect health, strength and beauty. 
It soothes the most wakeful to delicious slumber, At Druggists. 








Vow. XXVIII, No. 28. 








A Fifth Avenue 
Tailor 

who has made 
many swell golf- 
ing and cycling 
suits says: ‘I 
always use the 
rich Redfern bias 
corded velvet or 
the Duxbak 
rainproof bind- 
ings on my 


Both are 


brands of . 
th ‘ 

fe y _ Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings. 


A set of the" S. H. & M.” me Lf ty | showing 
the latest Parisian costume, mailed for / Uc. in stamps. 
The S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. 


“S.H.&M.” Dress Stays are the Bes.. 


MONARCH. 
King of Bicycles. 


Light, Graceful, Strong, Speedy, 
Beautifully finished, exquisitely designed. 


Bias 











Four Models—$85 & $100. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Monarch Cycle Co. 


Factory and Main Office, Lake and Halsted Sts 
Retail Salesroom, 280 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Eastern Warehouse: 79 Reade St. and 97 
Chambers St., New York. 
The C. F. Guyon Co., Ltd., Managers 


Boston Agents: Chandler & Barbcr, 15-17 
Eliot St. 

Other Branches : San Francisco, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 

REMINGTON SXSEES fe. cc 
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EMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 


New Book of Poems 


BY 


MRS. SANGSTER 


Little Knights and Ladies. Verses 
for Young People. By MARGARET 
E. SaANGsTer. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 
and Gilt Top, $1 25. 


16mo, 


Ornamental, Uncut Edges 


Mrs. Sangster has a charming way, quite her 
own, of writing verse to please the young. In 
these poems she touches upon every subject 
likely to please her readers, and many of the 
lines in this volume will be committed to mem- 
ory and carried into the riper years of the 
** Little Knights and Ladies.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


On the Road Home. Poems. By Mar- 
GARET E. SANGSTER. Illustrated. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

GR” The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be mailed by the publishers, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


Vantine’s Teas 
Although the lining may tear, the 
Do yo ou 1 perspire ? : Fibre Chamois interlining remains You ought to know about 
+A lint ioe ond ie ae the them—how good they are. 
AMMO ; i: Shi z bees = You can buy them by mail just 
Powder puffed sleeves that 


as easily as in any other way. 





are supported by Our Ko-Kay Tea (English 
FOR ; ; Breakfast) has a rich and deli- 
Fibre Chamots | cate flavor that has made ita 
great favorite with tea drinkers. 
Comes in three weights. ra Sorel Seas tang beeen 
No. pay She: 4 Medium. or < Li thy <4 pee a & 
Width, 64 inches. ge A TRE ain 





7 x pore 
Beware of 
and similar toilet uses. worthless tmita- 
tations. See that 


Destroys all Odor > otha buy is 
of Perspiration 


FIBRE 
The only odortess and harmless antiseptic. CHAMOIS. 
FOR SALE AT ALL NOTION COUNTERS. 
Sample Box of Powder, age. 

Mailed by NEW YORK SHIELD CO. 


166 GREENE STREET, W. Y. . Stores. rod 


Sono 
THE “ “STANDARD” DELI DELINEATOR - 
'¢ CP. Kk es . onthe, mont, ele gant Monthly Ladies! EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE FOR 
vonistable # : World. "Nothing half so good for doubie (SM Summer Needlework 


pnw | money. Ag my are the latest 
and most beautiful wo large exquisite 4 Need 
Lithographic Plates in colors are included | aes See presnagiencsadorey 





At the Lining 
Counter of all 














1895, by the 


| 4 
Copyright, 
| Barbour Bros.Co, 


; ’ < iu every number. It simply has no equal. UCH VALUABLE and recent information about 
Ladies Black Crepon Skirts We will pa fy Be. Lace-Making, Embroidery, and all kinds of Needle- 


| work is contained in Barbour’s Prize Needle- 
| work Series, No. 3, 110 pages, profusely illustrated 
| with sketches of work. The book is full of practical 
Z f f | suggestions. It will be sent to any address on receipt of 
caanesitn i . t 10 cents. 
eal . =z = this - See that all your Linen Thread 
Ladies’ Wool Serge Outing Suits . tious with eg a ge ert 


Colors Black, Navy, and Tan, Coats half ! : : my One Dollar for / 4 THE BARBOUR BROS. COMPANY, 


one year's sub- 
Satin lined, scription to the 


lined throughout with Taffeta Silk, 
$12.00 each. 





\ . New York. Boston. ae St. Lowis. San Francisco. 
“STANDARD” CIP? BPR HG 


I Pe es 
$12.00 each. : . 
ee a mS peLineTOR. : 9 |The New. Manhattan 
Ladies’ Outing Suits | ie 2,’ a. i. * 
Silk lined, | 
$25.00 each. 








ee 4yéy.4 \ Mohair Skirt 


WHICH PAT- 


TERN Yoo R . Binding 















— Lapres’ FULL Crrcutar Care. SIZE. , Yarn Dyed, Steam 
i i Shrunk and 
Op > ? No, 2538. . 8 sizes, 30 to 44. No. 2507. 8 sizes, 30 to 44. - 
‘ Orocwwouy AS 1 Jb st. ten ao coos Se@ Prise, 95 cents, ee 
c 


: Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured by 


NEWYORK. <= STANDARD FASHION CO. 


WATER SPOTS 2 WE FET NEWYORK « | 
MUD SPOTS es 
SALT-WATER SPOTS Ss onary er Woman's Gomer 
ON YOUR DRESS SOUTHALL’S 


| “SANITARY TOWELS” 
Avoid this annoyance by buying only dress 


Antiseptic, Absorbent and of Downy Softness. 
goods stamped Entirely Superseding the Old Fashioned Diaper. 


66 9 A 4 SOLD AT COST OF WASHING ONLY. ; * y 
P| uette j / Southall’s ‘‘ Sanitary Towels” can be obtained in most of the W. s CYS Sir 


b leading Dry Goods Stores (Corset, Ladies’ Underwear or Notion 











MERCER ST., N.Y. 











































on back every five yards. Manufactured and | TS) Ghitmuatveawuma. PRACTICAL, APPROPRIATE, SATISFACTORY. 
waterproofed by Tue PLuetre Company. All | . 2 MANAGERESS, 364 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
first-class retailers can supply ** PLUETTE.” & Ba enon ae Ree San es Cee Birmingham, England. 
Mention Harrer’s Bazar in your letter when you write. | uP TO SPECIALLY 
ms : » Sane : mona wearenssaaon ——paremnne DATE DESIGNED 

Featherbone Corsets  }{ Wxss0s. tmx, «0. The H d " fay 

New Model ; Mazon Horcurson, M.D., T* ammon EVERY THE 

, y C . be PUR- 

Lengthens the Waist, PARTICU 
Lengthons the Walet, Animal Extracts, | [i POSE 

Best Sateens. D We A ieee =; Scitation. © . 
Fast Black, White, Ecru, t. Wm. A. Hammond, at Washington, 

and Drab. CEREBRINE for the brain. 
rr | d the spinal cord 
, or 
Only $1. THYROIDINE for goitre and skin diseases. 
For sale by ee! pees retail- OVARBINE, er - a $2.00. 
rs, ors ,08tpaid on receip' rachm 
of ‘price. ' Tose different PRICE: 2 drachm bottle, $1.00. = Se ?o 
styles of corsets and waists. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Send for price-list. J Pamphiet by request. Address FOR AW Poe EEL-wom E N i 
Featherbone Corset Co., Sole Mfrs., Kalamazoo,Mich. THE HAMMOND SANITARIUM, HAMMOND SANITARIUM O00. nein, D. ad Also very suitable for ladies with large hip development 
eon ey } WASHINGTON, D. C. Correspondence with physicians requested SOLD EVERYWHERE 
N O More. aes 


Shields | DON'T USE DRUGS 35, | DEAFHE bun nat ane HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


, eat proper Foods. “THE FOOD CURE” gives new ing than all other de- 
” WORN IN system for self-treatment. Just ont. By mail,f0c. Send pae combine wh 5b B'dway, N.Y. 
stamp for circular. €. F. HART, Box 631, Phila. Wer Year: 


Dresses HAKPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 


















HARPER'S WEEKLY............ bad 40 
EUREKA PATENT TO LADIES ABOUT TO VISIT ENGLAND: HARPER'S WAZA4W.............. e 4 00 
ARPER’ ABLE..... “ 20 
CORSET COVER Messrs, JAY, Regent Street, London, W., HARPER'S ROUND T 

has apa pot ets for holding shields. Can Cordially invite you to inspect their Millinery, Gowns, and Mantles. Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
ie ctahing. "Tae very thant he Ghtes Costumes, Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding- Habits made to order. tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 

Walete ant Gummer Dresses. janes MOURNING COSTUMES A SPECIALTY. be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 
L. F. ABBOTT & CO., Sole Manuf’rs, ROCHESTER, N.Y. Untardothing, Waser, and Gloves. § | BAKPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N. ¥. 
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MYSTERY 


BY JOUN KENDRICK BANGS 
LAWSON wished to be alone: he had 


a tremendous bit of writing to de 
New 
York, where his friends were con 
stantly interrupting him, and that 

why he had taken the little cot 
tage at 


just suited 


which could not be done in 





Dampmere for the early 
him. It 


und the rental was suspiciously 


was remote 


had a ninety-nine years’ lease of it for 


' eu to ask for it, and would promise to keep 

the pr ' mir; but he was not aware of that fact when he 

, , nents with the agent Indeed, there was a great 

j Dawson was pot aware of when he took the place If 

vdn't been never would have thought of going there, and 

%t have been written 

It was | March when, with his Chinese servant and his 

. i.) t | into possess ion and began the writing of the 

. n It was to the effort of his life People 

uli we if t Thackeray and everybody else, and would, 

f heru ver wish to see another book It was to be the 

terature of all tin past and present and future; in it all previ 

ous Ww was to be forgotten, all future work was to be rendered 
Nn ‘ 

For three weeks everything went smoothly enough, and the 

work upo e great story progressed to the author's satisfaction ; 

but as Ka ipproached something queer seemed to develop in 


the Dampmere cot- 
It was un- 
lefinable, intangi 
ble, invisible, but 
it was there. Daw. 
son's hair would 
net (stay. down 
When he rose up 
in the morning he 
would find every 
single hair on his 
standing 
erect, and plaster 
itas he would with 


tage. 








head 







his brushes dipped 
in water, it could 
not be induced to 
lie. down 







again. 
More inconvenient 
than this, his silk 
en mustache was 
affected’ in* the 
same way, so that 
instead of droop- 
ing in a soft fasci 
it also rose up like a row of bayonets and 
sinst side of his and with this singular 
iffliction there came into Dawson's heart a feeling of appre 
hension over something, he knew not what, that speedily developed 
into terror that pervaded his whole being, and 













nating curl over his lip, 
lay flat 


hirsute 






either Nose ; 








an uncontrollabk 

















more thoroughly destroyed his ability to work upon his itimortal 
story than ten inconsiderate New York friends dropping in on him 
in his busy hours could possibly have done : 

What the dickens is the matter with me?” he said to himself, 
us for the sixteenth time he brushed his rebellious locks, “ What 
has come over my hair? And what under the sun ath l afraid of ? 
The idea of a man of my size looking under the bed every night for 

for something—burglar, spook, or. what I don’t know. Waking 
at midnight shivering with fear, walking in the broad light of day 





filled with terror; by Jove! I almost wish I was Chung Lee down 
,who goes about his business undisturbed.” 
Having said this, Dawson looked about him nervously. If he 


had expected a dagger to be planged into his back by an unseen 





in the kitel« 








foe he could not have looked around more anxiously; and then 
he fled, actually fled in terror into the kitchen, where Chung Lee 
was preparing his dinner. Chung was only a Chinaman, but he 






was a living creature, and Dawson was afraid to be alone. 
“Well 


ant change 





Chung,” he said, as affably as he could, “ this is a pleas- 
from: New York, eh?” 


“ Plutty good,” re 





plied Chung, with a vacant stare at the pantry 






door, .“ Me likes Noo Lork allee same. Dampeemere kind of 
flunny, Mister Dawson 
‘Funny, Chang?” queried Dawson, observing for the first time 





that the Chinaman’'s queue stood up as straight as a garden stake, 





and almost scraped the ceiling as its owner moved about. “ Funny?” 







Yeppee, flanny,” returned Chung, witha shiver. “ Me no likee 
Me flightenea 
“Oh, com “What 





* said Dawson, with an affected lightness 







Slum ald Chung “ Do’ know what Go to bled; no 
sleepee ; pigtail no stay down ; heart go thamp allee night.” 
By Jov thought Dawson: “ he’s got it too!” 
































DRIVING WITH PAPA 






Daddy drives the horses 
To our dog-cart trim 

And I hold the reius ends, 
Coz I'm drivin’ him 








Tie DAMPHERE 





“Evlyting flunny here,” resumed Chang. “Jack he 
no likee too.” 

Jack was the mastiff. 

“What's the matter with Jack?” queried Dawson. 
“ You don’t mean to say Jack’s afraid?” 


“ Do’ know if he “flaid,” said Chung. “ He growl most 
» 


Clearly there was no éémfort for Dawson here, To rid 
him of his fears it-was evident that Chung could be of no 
assistance, and Chung’s feeling that even Jack was affect- 
ed by the uncanny something was by no means reassuring. 
Dawson went out into the yard and whistled for the dog, 

and in a moment the magnificent animal came bounding up. Daw- 
son patted him on the back, but Jack, instead of rejoicing as was 
his wont over this token of his master's affection, gave a yelp of 
pain, which was quite in accord with Dawson’s own feelings, for 
gentle though the pat was, his hand after it felt as though he 
had pressed it upon a bunch of needles 

“What's the matter, old fellow?” said Dawson, ruefully rub 
bing the palm of his hand. “ Did I hurt you?” 

The dog tried to wag his tail, but unavailingly, and Dawson was 
again filled with consternation to observe that even as Chung’s 
queue stood high, even as his own hair would not lie down, so it 
was with Jack’s soft furry skin. Every hair on it was erect, from the 
tip of the poor beast’s nose to the end of his tail, and so stiff withal 
that when it was pressed from without it pricked the dog within, 

“ There seems to be some starch in the air of Dampmere,” said 
Dawson, thoughtfully, as he turned and walked slowly into the 
“T wonder what the deuce it all means ?” 

And then he sought his desk and tried to write, but he soon 
found that he could not possibly concentrate his mind upon his 
work, He was continually oppressed by the feeling that he was not 
Alone. At, one moment it seemed as if there were a pair of eyes 
peering at him from the northeast corner of the room, but as soon 
as he turned his own anxious gaze in that direction the difficulty 
seemed to lie in the southwest corner 

“ Bah !"-he cried, starting up and stamping his foot angrily upon 
the floor. “The idea! I, Charles Dawson, a man of the world, 
scared by—by—well, by nothing. I don’t believe in ghosts—and 
yet—at times I do believe that this house is haunted. My hair 
seems to feel the same way. It stands up like stubble in a wheat 
field, and one might as well try to brush the one as the other. 
At this rate nothing ‘ll get done. I'll go to town and see Dr 
Bronson. There’s something the matter with me.” 

So off Dawson went to town 

“I auppese Bronson will think I’m a fool, but I can prove all 
I say by my hair,” he said, as he rang the doctor’s.bell. He was 
instantly admitted, and shortly after describing his symptoms he 
called the doctor’s attention to his hair 

If he had pinned his faith to this, he showed that his faith was 


house 








misplaced, for when the doctor came to examine it, Dawson’s hair 
was lying down as softly as it ever had. The doctor looked at 
Dawson for a moment, and then, with a dry cough, he said: 

“ Dawson, I can conclude one of two things from what you 
tell me, Either Dampmere is haunted, which you and I as sane 
men can’t believe in'these days, or else’ you are playing a practical 
joke on me. Now I don't mind a practical joke at the club, my dear 
fellow, but here, in my offive hours, I can’t afford the time to like 
anything of the sort. I speak frankly with you, old fellow. I have 
to. I hate to do it, but, after all, you’ve brought it on yourself.” 

“ Doctor,” Dawson rejoined, “1 believe I'm a sick man, else this 
thing wouldn’t have happened. I solemnly assure you that I’ve 
come to you because I wanted a prescription, and because I believe 
myself badly off.” 

“ You carry it off well, Dawson,” said the doctor, severely, “ but 
I'll prescribe. Go back to Dampmere right away, and when you've 
seen the ghost, telegraph me and I'll come down 


AN ALIBI 


Ma Gavurrror (angrily). “Vow dare 
kis my daughter under my very nore!” 

Jack Dasuiev. “ Exeure my awkwardness. I 
meant to kiss ber ander hers.” 


you, sir, 


en 
“By Jove, Wilkes, that was a bad fall you bad, 
said the bicyclist, “What the deuce are you laugh- 
ing at 7” 
“TI landed on my funny bone,” eid Wilkes, 
—_~.——— 


In life hie will wae very strong, 
t was bis dearesi pride, 

But oh, poor wight, bis heirs they broke 

Hie will when he had died. 


mnie 
“It's dreadful, really, this new-woman craze, so 
called,” said Robert. “ Really I can't see any good 
in it.” 

“ There's lots of good,” retorted Richard. “If it 
wasn't for the new woman some of us wouldn't - know 
what a five beautiful creature the old woman was.” 


Pa A 

“ You are engaged, | hear, Harkaway.” 

“You. To Miss Boston.” 

“Thdecd. Charmiig woman. T suppose, like all N 
Boston girls, she can converse in Greek ?” 

“| suppose 50.” 

“Suppose sr?” 

* Certainly.” 

“ Don't you know ?”’ 

“I do tot, my dear fellow, for, candidly, I don't 
kuow Greek when | hear it.” 

“ Deah me!” said Chappie. “I wealhly don't know 
whattode. The Michaux Club isto have a ran abfter 
eight o'clock to-night, and | don't know how the 
deuce I'll look on a bicycle in a dress-suit !” 











ALPHONSO WILL NEVER AGAIN DARKEN HIS FATHER'S 





With this Bronson bowed Dawson 
out, and the latter, poor fellow, soon 
found himself on the street utterly 
diseonsolate, He could not blame 
Bronson. He could understand how 
Bronson could come to believe that, 
with his hair as the only witness to 
his woes, and a witness that failed 
him at the crucial moment, Brongoti 
should regard his visit as the out- 
come of some club wager, in many 
of which be had been involved pre- 
viously. : 

“I guess his advice is good,” said 
he, as he walked along. “Til go 
back right away—but meanwhile 
I'll get Billie Perkins to come out 
and spend the night 
with me,and we'll try 
it on him. I'll ask 
him out for a few 
days,” 

Suffice ittosaythat 
Perkins aceepted, © 
and that night found 
the two eating supper 
together outwardly 
serene, Perkins was 
quite interested when 
Chung brought in the 
supper. 

“ Wears his queue Pompadour, | 
see,” he said, as he glanced at 
Chung’s extraordinary head-dress, 

“Yes,” said Dawson, shortly, 
“You wear your hair that way your. 
self,” he added, for he was. pleased as 
well as astonished to note that Perkins’s 
hair was manifesting an upward ten- 
dency. 

“Nonsense,” said 
flat as a comic paper.” 

“Look at yourself in the glass,” said 
Dawson. 

Pérking obeyed. , There was no doubt about it. 
rising! He started back uneasily. 

“ Dawson,” he cried, “what is.it?. I've felt, queer ever since I 
entered your front door, and L assure you I’ve been wondering 
why you wore your mustache like a pirate alf the evening.” 

“1 can’t account for it.” I’ve got the creeps myself,” said Daw- 
son, and then he told Perkins all that I have told you. 

“ Let’s—let’s go back to’ New York,” said Perkins. 

“Can't,” replied Dawson. “ No train.” 

“Then,” said Perkins, with a shiver, “ let’s go to bed.” 

The two men retired, Dawson to the room directly over the 
parlor, Perkins to the apartment back of it. For edmpajiy®they 
left the gas burning,and in a short time wer@fffst asleep. An 
hour later Dawson awakened with a start. Two things oppressed 
him to the very core of his being. © First, the gas was out; and 
second, Perkins had unmistakably. groaned. 

He leaped from his bed and hastened into the next room. 

“ Perkins,” he cried, “are you ill?” 

“Is that vou, Dawson?” came a voice from the darkness. 

“Yes. Did—did you put out the gas?” 

“No.” 

* Are you ijl?” 

‘No; bat I'm deuced uncomfortable. 
stuffed with—:@edles ?” 

“Needles? No, It’s a hair mattress, 

“Not by a great deal. I feel as if 1 had been sleeping on a 
poreupine, ~ Light ap the gas and let’s see what the trouble is.” 

Dawson did as he was told, wondering meanwhile why the gas 
had gone out, No one had turned it out, and yet tlie key was 
unmistakably turned; and, what was worse, on ripping open 
Perkins’s mattress, a most disquieting state of affairs was diselosed, 

Every single hair in it was standing on end! 


















Perkins, “It’s 


His hair was 


. 


What's this mattress 


Pen't it all right ¥” 


A half-hour later four figures were to be seen wending their 
way northward through the darkhess—two men, a huge mastiff, 
and a Chinaman.. The group was made up of Dawson, his guest, 
his servant, and his doy. Dampmere was impossible; there was 
no train uptil morniug, but not one of them was willing to remain 
a moment longer at Dampmere, and so they had to walk. 

“What do you suppose it was?” asked Perkins, as they left 
the third mile behind them. 

“I don’t know,” said Dawson; “ but it must be something ter- 
rible. I don’t mind a ghost that will make the hair of Jiving beings 
stand on end, but a nameless invisible something that affects a 
mattress that way has a terrible potency that I have no desire to 
combat. . It’s a mystery, andygas a rule, I like mysteries, but the 
mystery of Dampmere I'd rather let alone.” 

“Don’t say a word about the—ah—the mattress, Charlie,” said 
Perkins, after awhile.. “ The fellows ’Il never believe it.” 

“No. I was thinking that very same thing,” said Dawson. 


And they were both true to Dawson's resolve, which is possibly 
why the mystery of Dampmere has never been solyed. 

If any of my readers can furnish a solution, I wish they would 
do so, for Lam very much interested in the case, and I truly hate to 
leave a story of this kind in so unsatisfactory a condition. 

A ghost story without any solution strikes me as being about 
as useful as a house without a-roof. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SUSPENSE. 


AITING, watching, the 
through, 
The slow-paced hours of dark and dew, 
While just at the threshold, chill and white, 
Hovers the angel, from’ dark to light, 
Who leads the way when, the day's work 
done, ‘ . 
Homeward the Master calls each one. 
Nothing for tenderest love to-do; * 
Watching, waiting, the long hours through : 


long hours 


Gentlest ministries over now, 
Death-damp cold on the sleeping brow, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 
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‘Tenderest words have all been spoken, 
Last of the earthly loaf been broken; 

If there was anger, nevermore 

Shall its shadow leave the sad heart’s door ; 
If there were wrongs, ‘tis all too late 

To right them now at this outer gate, 
Where stern and steady the angel stands 
Who guides God’s own to the best of lands. 
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When buying 
buy the best 


LiebieOMPANYS 


Watching, waiting, through dusk and dew, 

The tremulous silence a bird breaks through. 

Soft on the shore the tide creeps in! 

She sighs; she is living, to toil and spin, 

To lift the burden, to feel the rod, 

To longer pray for the vision of God, 

The night is over, the great sun wakes. 

Thank God that His heaven no loved one 
takes 
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\CT OF BEE! 


The extract of 
beef that is all beef 


























To-day from our arms, that could not spare 
This precious thing from our anxious Care. 
















NOURISHES 


° Body ans 
o/s eereesnes| Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


GOLD BY DRUGGISTS aND GROCERS, 


° Sent F108, ainum: 75 Portmairs 
©] and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities, 


@ @| MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th St,, New Youx. 1@ 




















FRUITS. 

Ts men perform the same action, and 
the world’s verdict upon one is: ‘‘ Yes, 
it seems charitable, but we never can be sure 
of the motive which prompted it. It was 
probably a wish for notoriety, self-interest, 
or some equally mean thought.” . And of the 
other the world remarks: *‘ He gave all he 
could. Doubtless he would have given more 
if he was able. So we must give him credit 

for his intention as well as for his action.” 
If two trees in a garden bear equally good 


Packer’s 


and curative. 


Tar Soap 


Is more than a pure, bland, luxuriant cleansing agent: it is antiseptic, emollient, 
It fortifies the skin in health, soothes in irritated conditions, and 
is a constaht protection against contagion. 

Physicians have used and recommended this soap for nearly a quarter-century. 


“A Luxury for Bath and Shampoo” | 


—Medical Standard, 





fruit, as we enjoy it do we stop to discrimi- 
nate because one of the trees is distorted or 
unfertile, while the other is a luxuriant and 
fruitful tree? It is only the gardener, and 
not the fruit-eater, who must judge of the 
tree according to its tree-nature, aud not be- 
cause of the taste of this or that chance apple 
it bears. 

We have good authority for the law that 
it is *‘ by their fruits ye shall know them.” 
And until that law is superseded by a better 
it is wisest to confine our judgment to the 
action, and not imagine We can penetrate 
into that bewildering thicket, the complex 
motives of a man’s mind. 
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SOAP 


At all grocery stores east of the 
Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory 
Soap are sold; one that costs five 
cents a cake, and a larger size. 
The larger cake is the more con- 
venient and economical for laundry 
and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his 
getting it for you. 





Ti & Procter & Gamea.e Co., Our't. 
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If noted long-distance riders always use the 
“Search Light"’ Lantern, shouldn't you? —On 


the ground of greater proficiency thcy might take the 
risk of an inferior illuminator, but you cannot, unless 
you think your life isn’t worth the difference; this 
will light 40 feet ahead of you. 





Every nursing mother 
needs the kind 
nourishment there is in 


of 


ANHEUSER-BUSCHS 


Malt Nuline 


TRADE MARK. 


The baby needs it in 
order to grow healthy 
and plump; the mother 
needs it in order to 
keep healthy and plump. 
To be had at druggists. 


Prepared by ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Send for handsomely illustrated colored booklets and other reading matter. 





Advantages—Central draft; burns unmixed 
kerosene ; flame adjustable ; filled outside. 
insist on the BEST—The ‘ Searchlight.’ 
ered for price, if your dealer won't supply you. 
BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., « Bridgeport, Ct. 
Or 19 Murray Street, New York City. 


A MOST USEFUL INVENTION. 


Harper's Swiftsure Needle 


You can do more sewing, and with greater ease, with 
Thos. Harper’s Needles than any other. Try them 
and be convinced. Sold at all First-Class Stores. 
tbample paper, free by post, 5 cents. 


HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD’S PAIR, CHICAGO. 


Depot: 63 Leonard Street, New York. 


Deliv- 








The Delicious Fragrance 


Refreshing coolness and soft beauty im- 
parted to the ye Pozzon1’s Powpzr, 
commends it to all ladies. 















COWNS. 


SMART Sons: 
any news-stand a 
copy of VOGUE, about 40 fashion designs are got- 
ten for ten cents—all of them modish and effective. 
Or trial seabscription of 3 months is had by sending 
$1.00 directly to the publishers of VOGUE, a 
weekly fashion paper issued Thursdays. Address 
| VOGUE, 222 Fourth Ave.,New York. 
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'INSTANT RELIEF 


for all 
afflicted with 


TORTURING 
SKIN DISEASES 


in a Single 
Application of 


(iticura 


CouTicuna Works Wonpens, and its cures of tor- 
turing, disfiguring humours are simply marvellous. 


Sold throughout the world, and especially by English 

American chemists in ali continental cities. British 

: Newsery, 1, King Edwar4-st., London. Potrsr 
Druc & Cumm. Corr., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


Pears’ 


You do not 
see how it pos- 
sibly can be the 
finest soap in 
the world; it 


costs so little. 





koxs 2) 2 
“Sit down and feed and weicome to our table,” 
—As you like i. 


For Summer 
Luncheon 


se 


Berry or 
Fruit Forks. 


A very dainty and delicate 
way of eating berries. ( 
Six Rialto or Delsarte Berry (¢ 
Forks, XIV. or ExtraSectional (¢ 
quality plate, $2.10. @ 
Six Berry Forks and one (6 
Berry Spoon, XIV. plate,$3.s0. 
For sale by your Jeweler. 
He also keeps the Sterling 
SilverIniaid Spoons and Forks. ) 
Guaranteed for as years. 


THE 
Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Salerrooms.2 Maiden 

ne (second door from Broad- 
way). A complete line of Rolid 
Silver Plated Ware and Novelties. 
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Nirvana 
Perfumes 


im 12 Exquisite Odors. 
N The latest and best product of 
the world-famous German par- 
fumeur, 

WM. RIEGER 
Prankfurt-on-the-Main 
bit ced becanse these del- 

oa cannot be yrodced 
ply, but their lasting qual- 
™, hem econom- 
for refined users. 
Ask for it at al! first-class drug 
and dry goods stores. 









MARSHALL PIELD & CO. 


le Agents 
Chicago, Ils. 
2 Use Wm. Rieger's Transparent Crystal Soap. 





TNT 





Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation toc. and 2z5c. Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go. by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 








OUT OF TOWN. 


IL.—A QUESTION OF IDENTITY 


(From William Harford, Eaq.,to Richard Appleton, Esq , Elk- 
horn Ranch, Sands Run, Wyoming.) 


] EAR DICK,-—I have your letter of the 23d, and sent 

the polo mallets and cartridges as you asked me to 
do, and also the papers with accounts of the yacht-race. 
Why complain of exile, when you have so much chance 
fur sport and can be your own master, instead of stewing 
in a musty office all day, as I have to do, 

By-the-way, your suspicions about my visits to that 
place out-of-town are totally ar wnat = There is no 
body at the club now, and when I have a little spare time 
is it to be wondered at that I like to get a breath of fresh 
air, a little exercise at tennis, and a chance to handle a 


R. ¢. Shey wee A 


ar oon 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


joined in the general jubilee over the discovery of Rior- 
dan’s identity, when Mrs. Miller inquired, beanalealty, 

** Whiskers?” 

“I beg your pardon?” said I. 

** Has he whiskers?” 

“ No,” I replied, sadly; “no whiskers.” 

“Then it isn't Riordan,” said Uncle Chad, grumpily, 
with a manner plainly implying that I had misled them “4 
my description. 

**Riordan may have shaved his whiskers,” somebody 
suggested. 

** But he couldn't have,” said little Jack, ‘‘ cause I saw 
him getting off the 5.28 to-day, an’ he had his whiskers 
an’—an’—everything.” 

With indeseribable energy they hunted down various 
clews for perhaps half an hour, during which time the 
height, weight, and general conformation of this mysteri- 
ous individual were rehearsed in minute detail, each going 


“A LITTLE EXERCISE AT TENNIS.” 


boat? And then again, you know, I have always had a fad 
for studying human nature, and the Miller household at 
Starling is a fine field for that. They are the most origi- 
nal, interesting lot of people! {Harford says to himself 
that this is not at all likely to go down with his friend Ap 
pleton, but he buries his head in the sand and proceeds. } 
Miller is a conventional suburban, whose conversation 
runs riot in plumbing,time-tables and local anecdote. 
Mrs. Miller, a kindly, comfortable person, who, unbeknown 
to her husband, rules him and the household with a velvet 
paw. Then there is Miss Burnham, Mrs. Miller's sister, 
who is rather an attractive young woman [Phebus Apol- 
Jo, thinks Harford, what a tame description!]; three chil 
dren, more or less obtrusive at times; Uncle Chad, and no 
end of cousins and relations, who live in the neighbor- 
hood, and spend all their waking hours at the Millers. 
The other day I went out there for a sail, and waited over 
for dinner. The meal was passed in an excited discus- 
sion, which continued until late in the evening, over the 
identity of a certain commuter on the train, whom I had 
noticed once or twice, and rashly inquired about. 

“That's Benson, the candy-man in the village,” said 
Miller, in his decisive way 

** Benson?” retorted Uncle Chad—‘‘ Benson? Why, 
man, you're losing your seuses. Harford describes him as 
a tall slender man with sandy hair; Benson is short and 
stout, with a red face.” 

** Benson is dead,” remarks Mrs. Miller, seriously. This 
statement sets them all shouting, protesting, and contra 
dicting at once. The group separates, Uncle Chad and 
Miller going out on the piazza, where they wrangle over 
Benson's personal appearance. One of the cousins sug 
gests that I may mean Striker of Centreville, who always 
used to drive down to the beach with his wife, and then 
go in bathing with that pretty Wilkes girl. 

“ That wasn't Miss Wilkes at all,” said Miss Burnham; 
“it was his cousin, Miss Irene something or other.” 

“And the lady who drives him down isn’t his wife, 
Johuny,” shouts Uncle Chad from the piazza; ‘it's his 
sister.” 

Johony is snubbed for trying to get up a village scan 
dal, and subsides. 

** By-the-way, Harford,” says Uncle Chad, appearing 
at the window, ‘this man that you spoke of—had he a 
yellowish mustache?” 

* Yes, I think he had.” 

** And a slight limp?” suggested Miller. 

iad y - ” 


cs 

‘* And shiny black clothes?” asked one of the children 

** Yes, black clothes.” 

“Oh! oh! oh!” they all shouted, ‘that’s Riordan, Mr. 
Master's professional nurse!” 

** Limps quite a good deal,” said Miller, confidently. 

“Decidedly blond yellow mustache,” from Uncle 
Chad 

* The blackest kind of clothes,” said the child who had 
spoken before. 

Then a general joyful chorus of: ‘‘ Riordan; of course 
it's Riordan! Why didn’t we think of him before?” I 


over the same ground again and again with some degree 
of acrimony. 

Finally a cousin who had just arrived said he believed 
he knew who it was. That limp, and the yellowish mus- 
tache, and hair a little darker could belong to no one but 
that man Graham, who was a gambler from Lindhurst. 
Surely it could be no one else. Uncle Chad and the oth- 
ers of the family crowded about me and plied me with 
questions, 

Everything tallied, even down to aslight scar just above 
the left eye, which I gladly admitted, although I had fail- 
ed to notice it. There was a triumphant shout of joy— 
such as must have gone up when the sailors on the cara- 
vels discovered the land stretched out before their hungry 
eyes. Graham was the man. The Lindhurst gambler 
filled the bill in every particular, and peace again reigned 
over the house of Miller. 

That night at the station I made some inquiries, und 





found that the individual in question was a modest di- 
vinity student named Elisha Smith, who was quietly pur- 
suing his studies at the theological seminary. 
By-by, old man; J hope to get out to the ranch for a 
little shooting in October. Yours, Bu. - 
(ro Be cowTinvED.] 


A PRIVATE PRESENTATION TO THE 
QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


THEL and I were in a state of buoyant optimism as we 
drew near the home of importance belonging to the 
Scotch friends to whom we were to pay a week’s visit, We 
had not been long in Great Britain, and were in that state 
of interested receptivity attendant upon a first sojourn in 
a foreign land. 

As the ‘‘ bus” which had been sent to the station to re- 
ceive us drew near the threshold, a butler, with several 
footmen, stood with that covert scrutiny of English ser- 
vants. 

**Her ladyship is at tea; will the ladies be pleased to 
join her?” the butler said, indicating the way to the draw- 
ing-room. 

We walked into the room in all the serenity of tailor- 
made gowns and hats of irreproachable style, and were 
met by our host and hostess with cordial greetings. 

There was a goodly company in the rooms, for the 
house was filled with guests. It was September, the 
most pleasant of the months for shooting. 

The rapidity with which titles fell from the lips of the 
host as he gave inclusive introductions to us made it 
seem to me as if a representation of Burke's Peerage must 
be here on exhibition. 

There was absolute informality attending the coterie 
clustered near the tea table. The silver looked to be the 
brightest and the oldest I had ever seen. The Scotch 
“scones” were made manifest on charming “old Chel- 
sea,”’ whose surface was partially concealed by the lace 
plate-papers. There was brown bread and butter, cut 
to a thinness which only an English butler can achieve, 
cake richly distributed with Sultana raisins and Zante 
currants, and a dish of those diaphanous wafers known to 
Virginians as ‘‘ thin biscuit.” 

I was soon making talk with a neighbor in a deep chair, 
and feeling for all the world like one of Du Maurier's 
well-known scenarii in Punch. 

The “‘ guns” were the topic, and there was much plea- 
sant persiflage over the “flunked shot” of one of the par- 
ty, who bore the banter gracefully. 

“He's by way of being a rattling good shot,” a 
young nobleman confided to me, of the —e of the 
playful banter. ‘“‘ As for me,” he continued, ‘‘it’s the 
other way on with me. Iam no cnd of a duffer in a swag- 
ger set like this.” 

In this fashion he chatted, causing me to conclude that 
at least my slang would have an augmented vocabulary 
at the visit’s end. 

Shortly a footman drew near and asked me for my 
keys, which I meekly placed upon the little silver tray 
that he offered for their reception. I tried to telegraph 
mentally to Ethel in wonderment over this request, but 
she, faithless cosmopolitan, was doubling a bit of brown 
bread over a wafer in approved Scotch fashion, and look 
ing as if her habitat had been forever sheltered by the 
beetling brows of ‘dark Loch-Na-Gar,” which reared its 
craggy head in the distant view. It was not until we 
went to our rooms, and found our trunks gone, and all 
our things neatly arranged by some deft-handed maid, 
that I understood the mission of my keys. 

As our hostess accompanied us to our rooms she said, 
“I have just had a telegram from Lady Churchill, an 
nouncing that the Queen is to honor us with an afternoon 
call to-morrow.” 

**] fear our arrival is inopportune,” I said. ‘‘ Pray tell 
us the etiquette in such matters.” 

** Not in the least,” she answered. ‘‘If the Queen gra- 
ciously sends for you to come into her presence it will be 
quite an experience for you, and I hope that this may be 
the cuse.” 

This news put Ethel and me in a flutter, and we had so 
much talking things over to do that we were late in be- 
ginning to dress. 

The little framed card of ‘‘ House Rules” on the chim- 
ney-piece advised us that dinner was served at 8.15. An- 
other notice attracted our gleeful attention: it was to the 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


effect that servants were for- 
bidden to receive fees from 
the. guests. At this junc- 
ture a maid came to offer 
her services to us, but as we 
would not be allowed to give 
the poor thing a douceur, we 
determined to be democrat 
ically independent of her, 
for which I was sorry after 
wards, for I made three mis- 
counts in the perplexing 
eyelet-holes in ¥thel’s bod 
ice, which caused us to be a 
minute late in joining the 
party for dinner. 

The informal manner at- 
tending tea disappears aud 
crystallizes at the dinner 
hour into a form of solem 
pity. An august decorum 
sanctifies the function of an 
English dinner. 

I was awarded to a 
Scotch gentleman in even 
ing-dress kilt, of whose bare 
legs I was conscious for an 
instant. 

I glanced about the din 
ner table, and saw that its 
service is somewhat differ 
ent from ourown. Wine is 
never placed upon the table 
here until the dessert course. 
Dessert means the fruit 
course, and not the sweet 
course, as with us. 

That ‘‘dessert” once 
meant puddings and pastrics 
in old England I think the 
name dessert-spoon proves, 
for with what few fruits one 
uses a spoon! 

A dessert-spoon and small 
fork are placed at the head 
of the plate, in almost paral- 
lel positions, to be used for 
the pudding. A fork is 
placed on the plate with 
which oysters are handed, 
and brown bread and butter are offered with them. A 
fruit knife and fork are the attendants of the finger-bowl 
on the fruit-plate. 

Glasses for water are seldom put on the table. When 
the ‘‘ dessert jug for water” is brought on at dessert, two 
glasses usually flank its position, and if one is sufficiently 
amphibic to require water in this moist country, one must 
ask for it. 

Before dessert all the wineglasses which have been in 








“MILLER IS A CONVENTIONAL SUBURBAN.” 


use during dinner are removed, and an entirely fresh sup- 
ply is placed by each plate. Port, claret, and old madeira 
are the dessert wines. Champagne, sherry, chablis, etc., 
are withdrawn after the game course. 

Ices are handed on cut-glass plates, and preserved gin- 
ger is usually offered with it asa corrective of this con- 
gealed sweet. 

After dinner there are card tables, music, billiards, 
and then at 10.30 bedroom candles loom from the hall 
in a maze of silver candlesticks, and are distributed to 
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the company. Near by is a tabie on which claret and 
biscuits are placed for a “nightcap” for the retiring 
gudets. 

The next morning, after a late breakfast, several parties 
were formed for the day’s outing. There was no mention 
made again of the Queen’s visit, until our host said that if 
any of the party returned after the red cloth had been 
placed at the front door for the Queen, he would ask them 
to kindly use the side door. 

Lady Katharine took compassion upon us that morn- 
ing, and began to reveal to us some of the mysteries of 
the illuminati. The thing that took Ethel’s eye was a 
blank book with a silver coronet, in which Lady Katha- 
rine wrote down the names of the people she met at the 
different houses each year, and a little synopsis of the 
stories that were told—this to preclude the possibility of 
réchauffé wit! 

She next explained to us the attending ceremonial of 
the reception by a subject of royalty. The Queen is mis- 
tress pro tem. of the house. She indicates her desires, 
and the subject who is entertaining her Majesty, if such 
term can be used, makes no suggestion for her comfort 
after her arrival. Where the Queen comes for a visit of 
several days there is vast preparation. New furniture is 
bought, new decorations, limitless expense, the family re- 
tiring into an out-house or wing, where they wait the sum- 
mons of their sovereign. 

In this instance, the visit being informal, there was no 
preparation beyond the red cloth, the flag, and tea. All 
the guests staying in the house were expected to go to 
their rooms. Her Majesty usually asks for the ‘‘ House- 
book,” in which visitors write their names, and as she 
inscribed her own, would probably then summon those she 
wished to see. Lady Katharine bade us possess our souls 
in patience. This we did by gigantic effort at self-repres- 
sion, for we already felt conscious of that divinity which 
doth hedge a king in this land of fealty, 

A little before four o'clock the re carriage was seen 
sweeping around the curved roadway leading to the 
house. It was a simple barouche drawn by four horses, 
the driver in red, postilion fashion astride his horse; and 
in the driver's seat were two’gillies in Highland dress, 
while behind, on a rumble, sat the two Oriental servants 
who accompany the Queen, and lend their picturesque 
appearance as a decorative quality to the coach of the 
Empress of India. The Queen sat on the back seat, Lady 
Churchill by her side, a maid of honor en face. 

The carriage stopped. Our host and hostess hastened 
forward in attitudes of deference and assisted the Queen 
to alight. Ethel and I spent.an hour in excited parleyings 
with each other over the vexed question of our presenta- 
tion. Our hope was fulfilled when our host tapped at the 
door, and said: 

“ The Queen has been pleased to send for you. Come!” 

‘*What must we do?” queried Ethel. 

** Make your prettiest courtesy,” he replied. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, you do not take the Queen’s hand if she extends hers, 
but slip your own under it. It is a touch, not a grasp. 
You wait until you are spoken to, of course, and in re- 
plying say ‘Your Majesty’ only once; after that say 
*Ma’am.’” 

Now the pronunciation of that ‘‘Ma’am” is subtle— 
the a-sound is fugitive, and instead of the bold subservi- 
ency as on the lips of a serving-maid, it struggles between 
a euphonic M’em and M’um. We mermnised thid phonetic 
word as we trotted behind our host until the door was 
opened, and then we heard our names mentioned by the 
hostess, and we were presented! 

As I made my courtesy and felt the touch of the Queen’s 
beautifully modelled hand, a sensation of being in the 
presence of the epitome of English history possessed me. 

The Queen inspired me with profound reverence, and I 
gladly bowed my knee in salutation to her who has been 
the champion of moral order since the day of her high 
calling to the crown. 

The Queen’s photographs give but a poor impression of 
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her. Her voice is exquisite. She spoke a few words to 

us, and then she turned away, and our brief contact with 

the most important sovereign of this age was over. 
Frances LEEDs. 


THE REAL MAN. 


T is idle to inquire too closely which is the real man, 

the good action, the good thought which prompts the 
action, or the lofty desire which inspires the good thought. 
The man is in all of these, perhaps part of him in each, 
Or perhaps the truer way to put it would be that the 
‘realness ” is in each in turn, First in the longing wish 
which inspires, next in the quick thought which finds out 
how to act, finally in the noble, considerate action, which 
is the only thing the man can do, since he has become ca- 
pable of nothing else. 

We hear much talk to-day of “consciousness” and 
** self-consciousness.” 
should be he who uses both of his natures without being 
conscious of himself as apart from their use. When we 
become conscious of a part of our body it is because that 
part is out of order or diseased. 

If this is true of one part of a man, it should be true of 
another. We walk—and, granting our powers of locomo- 
tion are in good order, we should be unconscious of usin 
our legs. We think—and if our brains are in a aovenl 
condition, we do not at the same time consider how we 
think. We aspire toward truth or righteousness—and if 
we are conscious of standing apart and admiring our long- 
ing toward a purer life, we have certainly fallen into a 
very impure one. 

So the healthy man, the real one, should continually ex- 
press his soul or mind or body in some form of activity, 
yet be always unconscious that he is doing so. And the 
man who so acts and strives and Jongs in utter self-for 
getfulness furnishes a perfect example. 
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“UNCLE CHAD.” 


But the thoroughly healthy man . 
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